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THE MONIST 


THE THEORY OF ENERGETICS AND ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL BEARINGS. 


HE theory of ‘‘Energetics” so called, first propounded by 
Rankine some fifty years ago, has been revived recently in 
Germany. The Zxergetiker have not been satisfied with their en- 
deavor to formulate a new theory of physical science, but essay the 
field of philosophy as well. There is no name more eminent, or 
one which is more closely identified with this novel movement of 
thought than that of Ostwald. In his lectures on Naturphilosophie 
delivered in Leipzig during the summer of rgor, he gathered about 
him a number of enthusiastic admirers and followers, disclosing to 
them the mysteries of science and philosophy as made manifest in 
the universal solvent,—the concept of energy. In a letter which I 
have received from an acquaintance who has recently been in Ger- 
many, the attitude towards Ostwald in academic circles is aptly de- 
scribed as follows. ‘‘The men in philosophy fear his science, and 
the scientists fear that there is something in his philosophy.” 

His may be styled a philosophy without hypothesis, for such 
is his claim, that the system which he offers is founded solely upon 
observed facts, and that these facts of themselves form a compact 
system which needs no metaphysical speculation whatever in its 
construction.! He insists, moreover, that it is the physicist, and 
he alone, who is entitled to an opinion in matters philosophical ; 
for he only is in possession of the facts, and facts alone have phil- 
osophical significance. Theré seems to be a strange fascination to 
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the physicist, and to the biologist as well, in the region of philoso- 
phy which lies so alluringly without the field of their specialties. 
Now and again, they look up with an eager and questioning won- 
der from the circumscribed area which bounds their tasks to the 
great world and the world-problems. 

The claims of the Znerget:ker as expressed by Ostwald may be 
briefly summarised as follows: 

If we put to ourselves the question, ‘‘Which is the most uni- 
versal and comprehensive concept employed in scientific circles to- 
day, and the one to which all other concepts may be appropriately 
referred,” we are constrained to confess that it is none other than 
the concept of energy.!_ By energy, moreover, is to be understood 
whatever is the result of work, or whatever may be transformed 
into work.?, Thus when reduced to their lowest terms, the tradi- 
tional concepts of metaphysics, that of substance and that of cau- 
sation, may be more adequately and precisely expressed as varied 
manifestations of the fundamental concept of energy.* The con- 
cept of matter from this point of view becomes superfluous, for 
energy needs no substratum or vehicle to render it any more ele- 
mental in character, or any more intelligible.‘ The essential prop- 
erties of matter may be more satisfactorily expressed under the 
concepts of Form-energy and Volume-energy. The Form-energy is 
that property of a body by virtue of which it is capable of main- 
taining its form, or it is that amount of energy which must be ap- 
plied to the body in question in order to produce any deforma- 
tion. The Volume-energy is defined as that amount of energy 
which is necessary in order to preserve the volume of a body, 
or to change it as a whole through the process either of contrac- 
tion or expansion. When, for instance, we say that we feel a 
material thing, as we put our hand upon a book or a desk, it is 
really the experience of some changed form of our organism which 
we feel, and which is due to the manifestation of the energy in- 
duced by the grasp of the hand.5 Aside, therefore, from the prop- 
erties which may be expressed as forms of energy, matter remains 
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a pure abstraction. Matter, consequently, gives place to energy, 
and with the passing of matter that most perplexing of all philo- 
sophical difficulties, the transition from physical to psychical phe- 
nomena, becomes immensely simplified. For, as Ostwald puts it, 
the concept of energy seems to be far more geéstig than that of mat- 
ter.! It is possible to conceive more readily of psychical energy 
as a kind of transformed physical energy, than to conceive of the 
essential codrdination of matter and of mind. The nervous energy 
into which the physical energy of the external stimulation is trans- 
formed by the organs of sensation, seems to be one degree nearer 
the psychical energy. It is so near of kin at least that it is possible 
to regard its peculiar function to be that of liberating the stored 
energy of the brain which manifests itself in the varied wealth of 
psychical phenomena.? The transition, therefore, to this central 
nervous energy with the unique characteristic of consciousness at- 
tached to its manifestations, is relieved of many, if not all, of its 
traditional difficulties. 

As motion is to be regarded as the differentiating characteristic 
of kinetic energy, so also consciousness may be regarded as the 
differentiating characteristic of this central energy of the brain.® 
When we come to the more complex forms of this central energy, 
as manifested in the phenomena, for instance, of volition, we find 
that the resulting activity in all cases may be referred to some lib- 
erating cause in the form of nervous energy acting upon the stored 
volitional energy within the central organ. This general position 
as thus briefly outlined is fortified by a reference to three analogies, 
which by the way is a form of proof presenting rather shifting 
ground upon which to construct so important a doctrine as is the 
main contention of Ostwald. 

1. It is insisted that there is no more difficulty in effecting the 
transition from the various forms of physical energy external to the 
organism to the nervous energy within it, than the subsequent tran- 
sition from this nervous energy to that unique form of nervous 
energy which is centrally liberated and which is attended by con- 
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sciousness. The one transition, it is affirmed, is wholly analogous 
to the other.* 

2. The question may be suggested at this point, Why is not all 
nervous energy and indeed all forms of energy whatsoever attended 
by consciousness? Ostwald answers this by the following analogy: 

As a few crystals, not all, give manifestations of electrical en- 
ergy under pressure, so also not all forms of energy are attended 
by the manifestation of consciousness, but only in the unique case 
of the central energy of the nervous system.? This relieves Ost- 
wald of the necessity of correlating consciousness with all forms of 
energy whatsoever. 

3. He adduces a third analogy as follows: As a relay battery 
in electricity produces its stored energy in such a manner that the 
resulting effect is out of all proportion to the liberating cause, so 
also the centrally stored energy gives results often seemingly in- 
compatible with the nervous energy which has acted as its exciting 
and liberating cause.* Such being the statement in general of the 
position maintained by the Znergetiker, particularly as formulated 
by Ostwald, let us proceed to an examination of its fundamental 
and essential claims. 

The theory, as at present developed, has not yet substantiated 
its claims in the field of physics pure and simple, setting aside en- 
tirely all consideration of its claims in the field of philosophy. For 
instance, Boltzmann has pointed out several mathematical incon- 
gruities in Ostwald’s theory which would indicate that it is not 
wholly free from some mathematical presuppositions at least which 
are precariously uncertain. The philosophy without hypothesis is 
thus challenged at the start, and in reference to its fundamental 
basis.‘ 

Boltzmann also draws attention to the fact that Ostwald 
grounds his theory in a concept of energy which he regards as ele- 
mental; to be accepted simply, and as impossible of reduction to 
any lower terms. And yet the mathematical expression of energy 
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is that of 4m’, one half the mass into the square of the velocity. 
But when asked to define the meaning of mass, Ostwald gives its 
definition in terms of kinetic energy. And we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the circle,—energy defined in terms of mass, and mass 
in turn in terms of energy. 

Moreover, in reference to the concept of Volume-energy, Planck 
has drawn attention to the fact that the Znergetiker have employed 
an integral which involves them in certain mathematical difficulties. 
This integral is J "‘pav, where pis the pressure, and v7 the volume 
of agas. Now any given physical energy which passes through a 
cycle of changes and returns to its initial state must regain its 
original value without a loss of energy, and this the mathematical 
symbols and processes should indicate. But this particular in- 
tegral indicates that a change in the quantity of energy occurs 
through the process of a return to its initial state. Planck con- 
cludes that ‘‘there is in general no significance whatsoever in the 
term, the Volume-energy of a gas, in the sense of its designating 
any physical quantity which can be reckoned with mathemati- 
cally.’’! 

"In general it may be said that the theory of energetics applies 
only to reversible processes, that is, wherein the returning cycle of 
changes shows no loss of available energy, but that wherever there 
is such a loss it fails of describing adequately the phenomena in 
question. As Mach has put it, ‘‘The principle of energy is super- 
fluous in reference to a quantity of heat that can no longer be trans- © 
formed into mechanical work.” ? 

Such a state as Mach describes is an excellent illustration of 
an irreversible process. The theory of energetics, therefore, seems 
to overlook the second law of thermo-dynamics which expresses 
the tendency of all energy to become transformed into unavailable 
States. 

Although the foundations of this theory of energetics are by 
no means grounded upon a secure mathematical and physical basis, 
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let us suppose, however, for sake of argument that its mathemat- 
ical ground, expression, and applications have been proved in a 
highly satisfactory manner; nevertheless, it by no means follows 
that the dark places of philosophy are illumined by its light to the 
extent as claimed for it by Ostwald. Let us undertake some criti- 
cal considerations of his position in this regard. It may be of 
assistance to us in getting our bearings in this discussion to recall 
a statement of Poincaré to the effect that whenever any physical 
system has been portrayed by means of some mechanical expres- 
sion of its interrelations and interactions, then also an indefinite 
number of other mechanical expressions is possible which will as 
adequately embrace the entire situation and as completely fulfil its 
tests and conditions. Whether we agree with him in this state- 
ment, is not to the point. For our present purpose it serves at 
least to emphasise the point, that any mechanical explanation 
whatsoever, whether the traditional theory or the new theory of 
Energetics, does not in any sense purport to give an exposition of 
the real significance of the phenomena which it describes. If there- 
fore the theory of Energetics does not and can not express the 
essential nature of physical phenomena, how then can it reveal to 
us the significance of psychical phenomena and their relations to 
the physical? 

Coming, therefore, to this main problem, the transition from 
the physical to the psychical, Ostwald’s theory does not touch in 
the remotest manner the outstanding difficulty which is involved. 
His theory is based essentially upon the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy which renders possible the correlation of the various 
forms of physical energy as regards their quantitative equivalence. 
But when it is proposed in a like manner to correlate the nervous 
energy of the bodily organism with the so-called psychical energy, 
it must be borne in mind that there is this essential difference, the 
latter correlation is a qualitative one while the former is quantita- 
tive. The insidious influence of analogical suggestion in directing 
the trend of Ostwald’s thought has proved in this connection most 
misleading. The theory of energetics is primarily a means of ex- 
pressing quantitative equivalence; but psychical phenomena not 
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merely elude all attempts to express their quantitative equivalence 
in respect to the nervous phenomena accompanying them, or in 
respect to the more remote physical phenomena which act as the 
external nerve stimuli, but it is impossible to express them in terms 
of any quantitative nature whatsoever. Ostwald says, ‘‘We start 
with a datum which embraces only that which can be proved and 
demonstrated through experiment and measurement.” ! 

This statement occurs in connection with his attempt to ground 
his theory solely upon observed physical phenomena, and in order 
to express his disdain of hypothesis and vague speculation. If, how- 
ever, in the premises there is only the measurable, how can there 
be in the conclusion that which wholly transcends all measure- 
ment? It is impossible to correlate a given quantity of brain- 
energy with a concomitant variation as regards the quality of any 
mental state whatsoever. 

Ostwald insists that the chemical changes in the central organ 
of the nervous system cause a liberation of the stored psychical 
energy.? 

The very phrase which is used, ‘‘stored psychical energy,” 
implies something of a physical nature as its vehicle, and the tran- 
sition from the liberating energy which is chemical to the resulting 
psychical phenomena remains as much a mystery as before. Even 
though the liberating energy may be conceived as reduced to an 
infinitesimal amount, it is still physical, and the liberated energy is 
psychical. The general expression of energy in terms of 4mv* rep- 
resents its essence under space and time-conditions. Ostwald him- 
self states that ‘‘energy has play only in portions of space in which 
mass and gravity are present together.® 

But mental phenomena present no such characteristics in 
themselves. It is impossible to think them under such categories. 
Therefore this unique manifestation of consciousness which, it is 
alleged, must be regarded as the differentia of the central nervous 
energy, is either the same in kind as that of nervous energy or it is 
not. 
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If it is the same, it can be known only under space and time- 
conditions, and is consequently a disguised form of mass and velo- 
city relations. 

If, on the other hand, it is not the same, it falls outside of the 
concept of energy altogether and remains unexplained from the 
point of view of the Energetiker. 

Aside from all representation by means of any formule, the 
concept of energy conceived as a form of work does not express 
the fundamental nature and essential characteristics of psychical 
phenomena. Not even through the wildest flight of the imagina- 
tion or through the most grotesque phantasy is it possible to rep- 
resent thought as a form of work, or as capacity for work, or as 
anything of that sort. 

Again, in the more complex form of volitional energy, Ostwald 
finds a further intimation of the transformation of physical into 
psychical phenomena, for he insists that psychical energy in the 
form of volition producing physical effects in the bodily organism 
and through the movements of the body upon the external world 
is more nearly akin to the concept of work or to that of the capacity 
for work. In support of this position, Ostwald treats at length of 
the sympathetic exhaustion induced throughout the entire nervous 
system whenever an excessive strain is put upon the will, and how 
the effort of the will in turn becomes sensitive to all excessive 
bodily fatigue.1 However, while it is true that volitional phenom- 
ena and bodily phenomena are most intimately connected, this by 


- no means proves that the essential nature of the one in any way 


expresses the essential nature of the other. The difficulty here is 
no other than that which confronts us in the transition from the ner- 
vous energy of the sense-organs to the accompanying conscious- 
ness, though it be of the most elementary kind. It presents only a 
more highly developed form of the relation which obtains between 
the physical and the psychical. 

Moreover, if we compare the physical world as a whole, with 
the world of thought as a whole, we will find that the course of 
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evolution is not the same in each. The development of the phys- 
ical world is attended with a decrease of available energy, or as it 
is also expressed, by an increase of the so-called entropy. Whereas 
the world of thought on the other hand is constantly accumulating its 
store of available energy with each succeeding generation. Thought 
energy must therefore partake of an entirely different kind of being 
than that of physical energy. The stored thought of mankind con- 
served, for instance, in the great libraries of the world is evidently 
in a form far removed from anything which the concept of energy 
even in its potential state can possibly represent. Nor do we find 
it conserved in any conceivable form of energy amidst the tradi- 
tions and institutions of a people. 

Ostwald appears, moreover, in Kantian disguise when he in- 
sists that, at the last analysis, knowledge must be regarded as 
purely subjective, and that the phenomena of the external world 
become intelligible only through the fundamental forms which 
thought imposes upon them; and, therefore, inasmuch as the total 
content of knowledge may be conceived merely as varied manifes- 
tations of one and the same form of energy, it must follow that the 
essential nature of the thought which comprehends it is of the 
same energetic essence. Thus thought and the content of thought 
are identical. It would seem that Ostwald has here wandered far 
afield from the primary ideal of a philosophy without hypothesis, 
which should be composed wholly of facts, swinging clear of all 
speculative obscuration and dogmatic construction. This is only 
another phase of that transition from the physical to the psychical 
which appears to be as easily effected by Ostwald the metaphysi- . 
cian as by Ostwald the physicist. 

In this connection, also, Ostwald explains the consciousness 
of the personal identity of the subject or the ego as due to ‘‘the 
continuity of experiences in one brain, or in one mind.”? If this 
continuity of experience is to be accounted for by one brain, that 
is, by the central nervous activity connecting and correlating the 
totality of manifold experiences into a systematic whole which is 
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characterised by the self-consciousness of a personality looking be- 
fore and after, then an absolutely extraordinary and impossible de- 
mand is made upon the brain, regarded solely as a physical or- 
ganism. 

If, on the other hand, this continuity of experience is provided 
for by the mind, that is by the subjective thought-centre, or ego, 
or psychical energy, or what you will, then its peculiar functions, 
both the elemental and the more highly developed, alike transcend 
any possible representation whatsoever by those fundamental prop- 
erties of the concept of energy which forms the basis of Ostwald’s 
system, and which is expressible in terms of mass and velocity, or 
in terms of work or capacity for work. 

It is obvious therefore that if the primary concept of energy is 
so defined as to embrace psychical phenomena, we have no longer 
the simple concept of energy as understood and recognised in 
scientific circles or even among the Znergetiker themselves; but if 
the psychical element does not occur in the original concept of 
energy, it can never be reached by any series of subsequent transi- 
tions or transformations, however many and complex they may be. 


Joun Grier Hissen. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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KANT’S TREATMENT OF ANALYTIC AND 
SYNTHETIC JUDGMENTS. 


VERY one knows the place which Kant gave to the distinction 
between analytical and synthetic judgments and to the impor- 
tance of proving the existence of @ friori synthetic judgments, and 
hence I shall not enter here into any preliminary account of his 
position. I shall simply take for granted that it is understood, or 
can easily be ascertained if not understood. What I wish to do is 
to discredit the correctness of his views generally by showing that 
he had totally misconceived the problem of knowledge. That may 
appear a bold program to announce, but after trying the policy of 
humility in the study of Kant and finding that I was destined to 
perish in a bog and a wilderness if I continued to pay reverence to 
that court, I know no other deliverance than to issue a declaration 
of independence. This does not mean that no value can come from 
the study of Kant, but that, with due gratitude for the intellectual 
gymnastics involved in trying to find out what under the sun he 
meant by his system, I can treat him as the occasional cause of 
ideas that I might not otherwise have obtained. I confess, how- 
ever, to a somewhat malicious desire to disturb the equanimity of 
those who so persistently cultivate a superstitious reverence for 
Kantian philosophy after the failure of a century’s study and ex- 
position to make anything intelligible out of his fundamental con- 
ceptions. I can understand how, after having discovered some 
philosophy in the process of studying Kant, one may wish to share 
the credit with him whom he wishes to treat as a master, but hu- 
mility is no reason for sheltering one’s own ideas under the shadow 
of a supposed great name, especially when one has to admit that 
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the fundamental conceptions on which that supposed great person 
based his system are false. There is no use in taking the keystone 
out of a man’s arch and then insist that the arch itself will remain 
intact. You must put your own support in or abandon it as a poor — 
piece of workmanship. This is especially true if the man, whose 
respect you are trying to sustain, himself insists that his system 
stands or falls with the doctrine which you reject. Now Kant made 
the existence of a prior: synthetic judgments crucial to his theory 
of knowledge and would have been the first to abandon it if he had 
been shown that he had wholly misconceived the problem that he 
supposed himself to have solved. 

I am aware that there has been much discussion of this ques- 
tion of Kant’s distinction and the importance attaching to it ac- 
cording to his view, but I think that there may be some further 
analysis of the questions involved, though I have not had the time 
or opportunity to read all that has been said on the subject. I 
hope that I have some points that are new on it amid some that 
are old. I take it up because Kant insisted that his system de- 


pended upon it for its validity. If we succeed in discrediting his 


doctrine at this point it is apparent that the Kantian philosophy, 
on its own terms, is destroyed. It may seem all very well to differ 
with Kant in regard to the importance of his distinction, but you 
cannot do this without discrediting his judgment to that extent and 
so raising the question whether it is worth any more in the concep- 
tion of the system asa whole. Whatever we think of Kant’s im- 
prudence or mistake in thus imperilling his system by the crucial 
question of a prior? synthetic judgments it is certainly an ad homi- 
nem refutation of it to show that there are no such judgments, and 
after that it remains for those interested in accepting him as an 
authority to establish his idealism without the support which he 
made necessary. 

I beliéve it was Schleiermacher who first called attention to 
the fact that any judgment might be regarded as either analytic or 
synthetic according to the point of view from which it is consid- 
ered, but I do not know that he brought against the distinction the 
psychological considerations which I wish to produce here. I do 
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not mean to imply by the language ‘‘against the distinction” that 
it cannot be made at all, but that it has not the absolute character 
which Kant seems to have given it, and hence if it has not that ab- 
solute nature assumed, it is quite possible at least that a view can 
be taken of the question which nullifies its importance for the 
Kantian philosophy. If any judgment can be looked at as either 
of the two under conditions we have an equivocation to deal with 
which may affect the application of the @ griori and limit it to the 
analytical aspect of the judgment. 

It seems not to have occurred to Kant that ‘‘Alle Korper sina 
ausgedchnt” may be analytical only to the sense of vision and syn- 
thetic to touch, unless we assume that space is a ‘‘common sen- 
sible” having the same representative import to both senses, which 
it certainly has not. If we accept Berkeley’s view of the origin of 
space-conceptions and that of the motor school, it might alter our 
way of stating the question, but it would not alter the relation 
which these two senses sustain to the issue. But if a doubt be 
raised about this contention it can hardly be raised about Kant’s 
illustration of synthetic judgments. ‘‘Al//e Kérper sind schwer” 
may be synthetic to vision, but it is not synthetic to touch. In the 
latter it is analytic according to Kant’s own conception of the case, 
as ‘‘*Kérper” to touch can mean nothing more than the resistance 
involved in ‘‘schwer.” To return then to his illustration of ana- 
lytic judgments, if ‘‘Kérper”’ be a tactual concept the ‘‘Ausdeh- 
nung’’ of vision is a synthetic characteristic, and can be analytic 
only on the assumption that the subject is also a visual product. 
Hence the question whether a judgment be analytic or synthetic 
depends on the psychological consideration whether its predicate 
is the sensible representative of what the subject means, and this 
depends on the sense-experience from which we learn the existence 
of the subject. Now as Kant admits that all analytic judgments 
may be a friori we have only to see that, to touch, his illustration 
of synthetic judgments is analytic and hence may be a frioré in- 
stead of empirical. Every judgment thus may have its analytic 
and synthetic side and so be treated as either empirical or @ priors 
or both, according to the sensory point of view from which the sub- 
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ject is derived. In taking this position I do not at present enter 
into any definition of empirical and @ priori, but accept any mean- 
ing of the term which Kant may wish to have entertained. Whether 
they may not also be equivocal may be a subject of consideration 
later. But it will be apparent, if any judgment may be either or 
both analytical and synthetic, that confusion may easily arise in the 
application of empirical and a friori to them, and I may leave the 
reader to work out that difficulty for himself. 

It would be an interesting question to ask Kant why he chose 
‘‘extension” and ‘‘ weight” as the qualities by which to fix the 
distinction. One cannot but think that he was influenced by the 
traditions of the Cartesian philosophy in which extension was made 
the essential property of matter and thus became at least eviden- 
tially convertible with it. Consequently it would be an analytical 
predicate of the subject. Weight was not so treated and hence 
was a contingent adjunct of matter. Kant seems never to have 
thought that he should have applied analysis both psychologically 
and philosophically to the Cartesian doctrine before accepting its 
conceptions as illustrating the foundations of hisown system. He 
ought to have seen that, having raised the epistemological ques- 
tion, it was his duty to consider the source and validity of these 
conceptions before he used them for representing so fundamental a 
distinction to his own doctrine as that between analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments. They might be very good ad hominem agencies, 
but he should have provided that they also hold true in the system 
which he intended to substitute for the Cartesian and which he 
himself controverted. In other words, he should have seen to it 
that the conceptions held true also in his own doctrine. The as- 
sumptions of Descartes should not have been made the basis of a 
critical philosophy, especially as this latter was presumably depen- 
dent on epistemological inquiries. To show this, just take Kant’s 
own illustration. As I have said, the judgment that ‘‘all body is 
extended,” is from the Cartesian point of view undoubtedly analyt- 
ical, assuming that we are dealing with either a visual or tactual 
percept for both subject and predicate. But does this hold true 
for Kant? If he will admit that space has objective reality in the 
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ordinary sense, we can answer in the affirmative. But Kant affirms 
that Empfindung involves Receptivitét which he considers as imply- 
ing objectivity as externality, but space (Raum) he treats as a sub- 
jective superaddition to the data of sense, if we accept the inter- 
pretation which most men give of him. This makes ‘‘body” a 
product of one process and space of another, so that extension, in- 
stead of being an analytic, is a synthetic addition to the conception 
of the subject, even when we suppose that subject and predicate 
are derivatives of the same general sensory process. This is to say 
that Kant based his philosophy on a distinction that might be ap- 
parent in a system which he did not hold and then set up a philos- 
ophy in which the distinction does not hold good for any purpose 
of his own. This means that Kant mistook the basis of his system 
and I think this contention is true. The basis of it was his doc- 
trine of space and time and not the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic judgments. But in connecting his doctrine of space 
and time with this distinction, he complicated his philosophy with 
a priori and empirical considerations which simply produce con- 
fusion everywhere. I think a detailed examination of Kant’s state- 
ments and illustrations will sustain this contention. 

Let us take up mathematical judgments which Kant says are 
ingesammt synthetisch, and also a priort. From what I have already 
said regarding the distinction between analytic and synthetic, it 
will be apparent that I might insist on the relativity of its applica- 
tion to mathematical judgments. But I mean here to leave that 
question and discuss them as if the relativity mentioned did not 
exist. I have a more important contention to maintain and distinc- 
tion to consider than this equivocation. This is that, while we 
may admit that mathematical judgments are a@ priori, they are 
either not synthetic in the sense in which Kant wants them to be 
understood, or their a prior: characteristic has no value for the 
problem of knowledge as Kant conceives it, which is the validifica- 

‘tion of mew knowledge or predicates. 

Take his example of 7+ 5 are 12. This is supposed to be both 
@ priort and synthetic. Assuming this to be a fact, Kant thinks 
that he has gained a fulcrum against the scepticism of Hume and 
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laid the foundation of his own superstructure. It is noticeable, 
however, that he never produces the system which he says follows 
from it. On the contrary, he comes out with the agnostic results 
of Hume, and actually elaborates a mass of arguments to show that 
we are doomed to this scepticism! Kant had the ruinous habit of 
jotting down his impressions when they occurred and then never 
articulated them with his further discoveries. This is indicated by 


the Nachgelassene Werke and the Nachiass of Adikes. It is quite 


apparent even in the Xritsk. The fact is Kant had no philosophic 
memory. Such a thing as a logically consistent whole seems never 
to have entered his head. If he could mouse around in the various 
philosophical problems and strike here and there a nugget of gold, 
he did not trouble himself with the problem of ascertaining a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the conditions under which he made his find. 
I admit that he ¢hought he was dealing with a systematic construc- 
tion of philosophy, but he made no allowance for equivocation in 
the development of his doctrine. It was enough simply to repeat 
his conceptions and propositions without regard to the meaning 
which the context originally gave them. But this is a digression. 
In regard to the problem which we are discussing as well as others 
he seems generally to be either quite ignorant of the issue or fails 
to see the complexity of this issue. 

Thus in regard to judgments of the type illustrated by the 
proposition 7 + 5 are 12, he neglected to note that there are several 
different interpretations of what is possibly meant by them. They 
are not so simple in their meaning as was.assumed, and this in re- 
gard to the question both whether they are empirical or @ prior: 
and the question whether they are analytic or synthetic. The 
question whether they are analytic or synthetic depends on the 
matter of the relation between subject and predicate. The ques- 
tion whether they are empirical or a prior? depends on the matter 
of their origin, that is, the question whether their universality is an 
empirical or @ priori product. If it were a question whether the 
connection between subject and predicate was empirical or @ prior, 
there might be some simplicity in the problem. But it is not this, 
and I must distinguish between two wholly separate issues which 
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are confused by the right to apply synthetic and a friori to the 
same formal proposition. In the judgment which Kant uses, and 
it is a type of all, there are three different rea/ judgments involved 
according to the modality stated or implied. (1) We may have 
7+5 are 12, in which we may mean no more than that it is a pres- 
ent fact, as ‘‘the iron is hot.” Here there is only present factual 
connection asserted between subject and predicate, and nothing is 
either asserted or implied as to whether it is either a/ways (fac- 
tually) or necessarily a fact. That is to say, a question of univer- 
sality, whether empirical or @ priori, is not involved. (2) We may 
have 7 + 5 are 12, in which we mean that the sum is a/ways true in 
experience, as we know it, and it may extend no further than this 
experience as past. The universal is here simply empirical, as 
Kant recognises. (3) We may have 7+ 5 are 12, in which the 
modality is tacitly assumed to be necessity, and we mean to say that 
the sum is necessarily 12 now and always. Here the judgment is 
supposed to be @ griori and to hold for all possible experience. 
There are thus three different judgments concealed in the unquali- 
fied copula of the one form of statement. The modality of the con- 
nection between subject and predicate thus becomes a matter of 
implicit interpretation and not of explicit assertion. The copula 
is equivocal. For the sake of clearness I shall describe the three 
judgments as the present, the mnemonic and the necessary. I might 
say the present or singular, the universal, and the necessary, were 
it not that the universal and necessary are so often considered as 
convertible that confusion might arise. The expression, therefore, 
which I have adopted I think expresses the distinction which I 
wish observed in the determination of certain problems. Each 
judgment may have the same epistemological question asked re- 
garding its origin. Hence (a) how do we come to know that 7+ 5 
are (now) 12? (4) how do we come to know that 7 + 5 are (always) 
12? (¢) how do we come to know that 7-+ 5 are (necessarily) 12? 
Now the answer to these questions may not be the same in each 
instance. Kant agreed that the second judgment would be em- 
Pirical, and did not discuss the first at all; in fact, was probably 
never aware that it existed and was in any way connected with the 
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epistemological problem. But assuming his admission in regard 
to the second and observing that the connection between subject 
and predicate in the first and second judgments is the same, 
namely, factual (Kant’s empirical), that is, the result of experi- 
ence, we may for our purposes simply draw the distinction between 
Jactual and necessary connection, and reduce our questions to /wo. 
First, how do we discover the connection between subject and 
Predicate, and, secondly, how do we make it necessary? Or how 
do we discover it and how do we extend it? 

Much might be said here about the nature and differences be- 
tween the Lockian and Kantian problems, but this would not be 
necessary in the present case, since we might give that meaning to 
the controversy about experiential and ‘‘innate” or intuitive knowl- 
edge which would coincide with that between Kant’s empirical and 
@ priori, and thus identify the issues. In some respects at least 
they were identical, but apparently Kant never thought of the 
properly genetic question precipitated by the evolutionistic method 
and anticipated by Locke, in which the development of ideas is 
considered from the point of view of the infant consciousness. 
Kant’s conception of the ‘‘genesis” was the same for the adult as 
for the infant consciousness. Psychologically he was correct what- 
ever we may think of the chronological question in relation to the 
supposed complexity of certain ideas. But without entering into 
the analysis of the issues involved in the different questions of 
chronological and psychological genesis, the problem which we 
wish to discuss here is the simultaneous applicability of a prior: 
and synthetic to the same judgment in the same sense. Kant’s 
procedure is to show first that the judgment is synthetic and then 
that it is also @ priori. 

The test of this synthetic character is the non-implicit nature 
of the predicate. This appears unquestionable in Kant’s statement 
of the case. But Kant has not considered the psychological ques- 
tions involved in the matter. To both audition and vision the 
judgment in its inception at least is evidently synthetic. That is 
to say, aurally the perception of 7+ 5 does not imply 12 in the 
same sense, and neither the child nor the adult would ever suppose 
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on the first occasion that the sum was 12. It is the same with the 
visual symbols. In neither sense is the identity between subject 
and predicate apparent, so that the judgment in that view of it is 
synthetic. But was Kant dealing with the sensory problem? He 
was not. He specifically regards it as a question of judgment. He 
ought thus to have seen that two aspects of the matter are notice- 
able. First, whatever is true in regard to the symbols in the case 
which give the appearance of synthetic character to the proposi- 
tion, the fact is that the subject and predicate are identica/, and 
_ whether this identity is seen or not in the symbolic representatives, 
the judgment answers to Kant’s description of analytic proposi- 
tions. He defined the distinction between the two kinds of judg- 
ment, not in terms of their origin, but in terms of the character- 
istics represented in the subject. Now the subject in this case is 
some number concept and the notion of identity between it and 
some other number is definitely indicated in the idea of their sum. 
The symbol for this is not implied, but a very definite predicate is 
implied, and the equality expressed in all mathematical judgments 
brings this identity out very clearly, so that, however the matter 
may stand for symbolic conception, the content of the subject makes 
it analytic in nature. We may divide as we please on the issue 
whether the connection is empirical or @ priori. The decision of 
this will depend upon our definition of ‘‘empirical” and ‘‘a priori.” 
If ‘‘empirical” means direct realisation in consciousness on the 
discovery of the identity between subject and predicate in the prop- 
osition 7+ 5 are 12, there may be no distinction between this con- 
ception of ‘‘empirical” and ‘‘intuitive” or ‘‘a@ priori.” If it means 
repetition in consciousness until an increment comes out at the end 
of the series not found at the beginning, the distinction will hold 
good. ButI shall not enter into this issue while I am concerned 
only with the question whether the connection between subject 
and predicate is analytic or synthetic. I mean to contend that the 
nature of this connection, if definable in terms of the material re- 
lation between the two conceptions, is not dependent on either 
origin, and that there is as much reason for considering this rela- 
tion to be analytic as synthetic. If Kant means to suppose that it 
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is the directness and immediacy with which the mind recognises 
the predicate on the presence of the subject that makes the propo- 
sition ‘‘all body is extended” @ griori he will have to admit that 
the absence of these qualities in the judgment 7+ 5 are 12 makes 
the proposition empirical, since he notes that the implication in 
this judgment is not immediate on the conception of the subject as 
in the case of the predicate extension of the previous illustration. 
Consequently it is not the manner of perceiving the connection, 
but the nature of it, however seen, that determines the character 
of the judgment. Hence, though the fact of identity of subject 
and predicate in mathematical judgments may not be seen at once 
on the statement of the subject, this, according to the standard of 
Kant himself, does not prevent it from being analytic, and hence, 
so far as we know, the a griori character attributed to it may arise 
from its analytic nature. Kant simply plays fast and loose here in 
the use of his criterion for empirical and a griori on the one hand, 
and analytic and synthetic on the other. 

But let me suppose that I am wrong and that Kant is right in 
the opinion that 7+ 5 are 12 is synthetic in respect of the connec- 
tion between subject and predicate and the manner of its discov- 
ery, there still remains a way of considering the case which nulli- 
fies his doctrine in general. This is that it is. not the connection 
that is a griori but the extension of the judgment, and this view 
will be found to have considerable consequences. 

Now Kant never touches on the question whether the first dis- 
covery (by the child if you like) that 7+-5 are 12 is empirical or 
a priori. Possibly his conception of the terms did not require him 
to do so, but I do not mean to imply by my statement that he 
should have done so. I am merely calling attention to a situation 
which requires us to be clear in the application of those terms. As 
a fact there has often been confusion precisely at this point, and it 
has grown out of the habit of identifying immediacy with a friort, 
when the coincidence of the two concepts, in extension, may be 
only partial. Some have treated the first perception of such con- 
nections, where the identity is either not present or is concealed, 
as empirical, and some, if they did not like or use the term @ priort, 
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have described it as intuitive, a term which, in a part of its inten- 
sion at least, connects it with a griori, and which has even been 
made convertible with it. If we make the first discovery of this 
connection empirical we shall find ourselves where we must admit 
that mathematical judgments are empirical whether analytic or 
synthetic, and that would be to eviscerate Kant’s doctrine at once. 
In his analytic judgment Kant made its a priori character depend 
on the process which proved it analytic, that is, its a prior? nature 
followed from its analytic character. . Now if the same criterion be 
applied to the judgment 7+ 5 are 12, and the distinction between 
immediate and non-immediate be assumed to coincide with that 
between empirical and a priori, as is sometimes the assumption, 
and apparently the assumption of Kant, we should undoubtedly 
have to treat this judgment as empirical independently of any ques- 
tion of its analytic or synthetic character, but it would be no gain 
to follow the evidential method of the analytic judgments and make 
this one synthetic as a consequence of its empirical nature, because 
it is its @ priord nature that is wanted for the system. On the other 
hand, if we make the first discovery of the connection a priori we 
should not be able to distinguish between the empirical and a fri- 
ort, as they would both be equally immediate and we could not use 
the character of the process as an evidence of either the analytic 
or synthetic nature of the judgment, as Kant does in one case and 
cannot do in the other. 

But the Kantian may reply that all this confusion is gratuitous 
and grows out of a misapprehension of what Kant intended in his 
' application of the terms ‘‘empirical” and ‘a priori.”” He would say 
that Kant had in mind the application of them to the question of 
the universality and necessity of certain judgments. That is, Kant 
was discussing the question whether the generalisation involved in 
certain judgments was ‘‘empirical” or ‘‘a@ priori,” and that this 
was wholly independent of the nature of the first discovery by the 
immature consciousness. Now I agree that Kant ought to have 
confined his discussion to the problem of generalisation, and that 
he intended to maintain that it was the universality and necessity 
of these judgments that was a priori. But unfortunately for the 
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clearness of his case he complicated the discussion of the problem 
by observations which at least implied that he was dealing with 
the initial perception of the connection between subject and predi- 
cate in mathematical judgments when he remarked that the con- 
ception 7+ 5 did not immediately imply 12, a statement which is 
true only for the immature consciousness and not for the adult. 
As soon as the meaning of the two terms of the proposition is real- 
ised their identity is perceived and all the conditions of an analytic 
judgment are found present. Consequently to save himself this 
complication Kant had to state a case where this identity was not 
initially apparent, and forgot or did not know what the real prin- 
ciple was which determined the distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment. It was the principle of identity which enabled him 
to say in his analytic judgments that the predicate was implied by 
the subject and not the immediacy of the mental process involved 
in the judgment. In synthetic judgments this identity is excluded 
and consequently the implication is not likely to be immediate, so 
that on this criterion a synthetic judgment could never be a griorz 
unless some other principle than identity be admitted in the theory 
of knowledge. In the Nova Dilucidatio Kant said that the principle 
of Sufficient Reason, whatever that may have meant at the time, 
had to supplement the principle of Identity in the epistemological 
problem, but he seems never to have applied his own doctrine in 
the Xritik. Certainly he does not here introduce this new prin- 
ciple to determine the existence of @ priori synthetic judgments, 
but uses that of identity to determine analytic judgments and in- 
tuition to determine that of synthetic judgments, in which he allows 
matter, that is, the material relation between subject and predicate, 
to determine the existence of analytic judgments, and a frocess to 
determine that of synthetic judgments. Hence whatever his con- 
ception at other times regarding the problem of @ priori judgments 
as concerning only universality and necessity, he here confuses it 
with initial perception and cannot be allowed to escape the per- 
plexities which this involves without due apologies. 

Accepting the view which was in reality the intention of Kant 
that @ prior? refers to the process which attests the universality and 
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necessity of a judgment and not the connection between subject 
and predicate, we can see that the issue then is as to whether this 
process is a valid one. We can dismiss the question as to what the 
process is that is involved in the initial perception where the con- 
nection is factual and may or may not be necessary and universal, 
and state the issue to be, not whether the initial perception is a 
priort, but whether the extension of the judgment, whatever the 
origin of the factual connection between subject and predicate, is 
a priori or not. This is simply to ask whether it is the synthesis or 
the extension that is a priori. Putting the question in this way saves 
the analysis of the judgment into two distinct judgments and enables 
us to escape the complications of a more elaborate discussion, 
though one may very well maintain that the latter method might 
be the clearest way of settling the issue. It is certainly one way 
and we may return to it. 

In answering the question just put, whether it is the synthesis 
that is a prior? or the extension, I mean to assume for the sake of 
argument that the judgment is synthetic in Kant’s conception of 
the case, though I think it is in reality analytic as determined by 
actual content and the principle of identity. Kant’s statement of 
the matter makes it apparent that he intended the a priori to qual- 
ify the synthesis as well as the extension, though it is possible that 
he did not mean anything of the kind. It is the juxtaposition of 
the two terms ‘‘a priori synthetisch” that creates this impression 
and perhaps produced an illusion in Kant’s mind as to the real na- 
ture of his problem. At any rate, whatever he may have intended, 
we are here insisting on the distinction of the two questions, and I 
mean to contend that it is the generalisation or extension of the 
judgment that is @ grioré and not the synthesis of subject and pred- 
icate. If this view was the one intended by Kant, as it should 
have been according to the real terms of his problem, he ought to 
have seen that, for the mere purpose of getting @ priori judgments, 
he was not concerned with either the origin or the nature of the 
connection between subject and predicate, though we shall see that 
the material conclusions would be altered. 

Now Kant represents the ‘‘a priori” as an anticipation of expe- 
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| rience, and of a// experience in its pure form. But it was precisely 


because this immediate and anticipatory implication of the predi- 
cate in the subject was not made that he decided the synthetic na- 
ture of mathematical judgments. That is, the evidence of their 
synthetic nature rested on the ground that the synthesis was not 
a priori. Hence his conception must apply to the generalisation 
or extension of the judgment. That is, the extension is @ priori, 
but the synthesis is not. Consequently the reason for the a priors 
character of mathematical judgments must be sought independently 
of their synthetic nature, while his philosophy obtained its cogency 
on the assumption that it was the synthesis that was a friori, and 
this in spite of the fact that the main conception of Kant himself 
in the a prior? was that of universality and necessity. The empha- 
sis which he placed upon the synthetic character of mathematical 
judgments taken with their simultaneously @ friori nature had the 
effect of bestowing an a grior: character upon the synthesis, which 
for aught that we know or need to consider in the case might have 
any origin, empirical or @ priort. 

I may confirm this conclusion by an interesting incident in the 
Kantian system. It is that Kant is shy of illustrating @ prior? syn- 
thetic judgments from the physical sciences. On one page he rec- 
ognises that the judgment ‘‘al/e Verdnderung hat ihre Ursache” is 
not purely a priori because the conception ‘‘ Verdnderung’’ is em- 
pirical, though on the next page he seems to make the same judg- 
ment purely a griort by ranking it with mathematical judgments. 
Either he really assumes that mathematical judgments are not 
‘“‘ gdnslich” a priori, or Kant here contradicts the position taken on 
the previous page. But the reason assigned for the imperfectly 
a priori character of the one judgment, as it is the same that is as- 
signed for the similar impurity of another instance, that about the 
falling house, shows that Kant is willing to recognise that @ priors 
can apply to the extension of judgments when it does not apply 
to their origin or to the connection between subject and predicate 
in the initial perception of it in the simply factual proposition. 
This once granted, it is apparent that it is not the synthesis in 
synthetic judgments that is a griori, but the generalisation. This 
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of course is still further fortified by the fact that Verdnderung, 
which Kant says is a product of experience (Zrfahrung), is an im- 
mediate presentation to consciousness. That is, experience may 
not require mnemonic processes but may be identified with the ini- 
tial perception of any fact, and when a priori is denied of that it 
can apply only to the process of generalisation. 

Having ascertained that a prior’ does not apply to the initial 
synthesis but to the extension of the judgment, the next question 
is whether this extension involves anything synthetic or not. If it 
does, Kant’s case will be stronger: if not, it will be lost. What I 
intend to show, however, is that this extension is analytic in prin- 
ciple, so that whatever mathematical judgments may be in their 
initial perception, they are in their extension analytic. 

Now Kant, as we know, makes space and time the principles 
of synthetic judgments @ priori. Just how he determines this a 
priori synthetic character is not made clear, though it is usually 
supposed to be clear. His starting-point is the a priori nature of 
space and time; that is, he makes them a friori intuitions (Az- 
schauungen). Now Kant does not make clear what he means here 
by the application of @ priori to these intuitions. As he always 
treats them as subjective and not objective realities in the ‘‘com- 
mon sense” conception of them, he can mean either that @ prior: 
is convertible with subjective and thus abandon its import of uni- 
versality and necessity, or that it denominates a universal and nec- 
essary fact in the constitution of human nature. But in making 
space and time subjective intuitions, Kant has to fall back on dog- 
matism for affirming their universality and necessity in men, and 
simply begs the question at the outset. On the other hand, if ‘‘a 
priori” now means subjective in origin, Kant abandons that con- 
ception of the term which expresses the extension of the judgments 
concerned, and again obtains his point of @ priori ‘synthetic judg- 


ment by a subreption. 
But I do not require to sustain this contention on either alter- 


native. So far as my argument is concerned, space and time are 
@ priori perceptions in any and every sense of the terms and are 
universal and necessary percepts. Whether Kant’s evidence for 
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this was good or bad, I need not inquire. I may admit that they 
are all that they are claimed to be. But this admission does not 
carry with it the implication that the extension of mathematical 
judgments is synthetic. Certainly the @ priori character of such 
judgments as expressing universality and necessity cannot be de- 
rived from the a priori nature of space and time perception con- 
ceived as subjective, and it may even be questioned whether their 
@ priori extension is in any way dependent on an a priori genesis. 
However, I shall not insist on this doubt. But granting the Kant- 
ian claim in this respect, it is certain that the extension is itself 
not synthetic, as I proceed to show. 

As we know, Kant maintains that space and time are the basis 
of a priori synthetic judgments, at least in mathematics. I accept 
the fact that they are the basis of their extension, but not of the 
synthesis of subject and predicate, either in the initial perception or 
their extension, at least in any sense involved in Kant’s analysis of 
the problem. That it is not so in the initial perception is definitely 
proved in Kant’s own conception of the case, and that it is not so 
in the extension will be shown by the nature of space and time. It 
may be worth noting, as a vantage ground for this contention, and 
in addition to the qualification that @ priori applies to the exten- 
sion and not to the initial synthesis, that many of our psycholo- 
gists since Kant dispute the a priori perception of space and time. 
I agree that they do not understand Kant’s problem and use of 
terms, and so may be correct in their view without affecting Kant’s 
contention, but I refer to the circumstance for the purpose of re- 
marking an equivocal use of the term which is always in danger of 
confusing discussion. But Ido not care whether space and time 
are @ priori or empirical perceptions ; I can still admit the @ prior: 
nature of mathematical judgments in respect of their extension, 
but I would not condition the fact on any genesis of space and time 
perception, but upon the za¢ure of space and time as realities, sub- 
jective or objective. 

Now in analytic judgments it was not the immediacy of the 
implication of the predicate that made the judgment a friori, but 
the universality and necessity of the connection involved. This 
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universality and necessity then depended on the identity of the sub- 
ject in all cases, and not the origin or nature of the connection be- 
tween subject and predicate. It is the same in synthetic judg- 
ments. This is to say that the extension of a judgment depends 
on the principle of identity, or continuity. It follows that a// syn- 
thetic judgments may be treated as at least hypothetically a priori; 
that is, on condition that the circumstances remain the same in 
which the synthesis of subject and predicate is discovered, and, 
the subject concepts always implying its identity, we may safely 
say that the connection between subject and predicate will always 
and necessarily hold true. But if they are only hypothetically a 
priori this will mean that they may not be categorically a priori; 
that is, the connection may not hold true in future fact, as the con- 
ditions may be changed. This is the case in the physical sciences. 
Change is the basis of their investigations and unless we make 
some one or more properties the essentia/ characteristic of the sub- 
ject concept either our universal judgments will always be hypo- 
thetically so or they will in no sense be a priori at all. This fact 
explains why Kant did not resort to the physical sciences for his 
pure a priori synthetic judgments, though he may have been un- 
conscious of it. In the mathematical sciences he found the condi- 
tions of categorically a priori judgments; that is, judgments that 
were universal and necessary in material circumstances, always 
true in fact and not conditioned upon the recurrence of empirical 
events, but upon the constancy of certain facts in all conditions. 
In making mathematical judgments, which were presumably 
synthetic, depend on space and time and also a priori in their na- 
ture, Kant does not seem to have seen the real reason for this con- 
ception of the case. It is in fact not the @ griori nature of them, 
whether universal and necessary or not, but their constitutional 
tdentity as realities whether subjective or objective. By this I mean 
that they are homogencities. In the physical world of matter we 
have no such homogeneities. All phenomena represent difference 
or change, and hence all universality there must be contingent and 
empirical. But in space and time we have realities that are homo- 
geneous and identical, the same in kind throughout, constant and 
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continuous in nature. Any part in each is like the whole, so that 
difference and change do not occur. They are thus realities which 
represent in its absolute sense the principle of identity, while this 
applits in such a partial sense in the world of physical phenomena 
as to nullify categorically a priori generalisation. Hence all judg- 
ments based upon space and time for their a rior? character simply 
rely upon the homogeneity of their basis, that is the principle of 
identity, for their universality and necessity. This is to say that 
the extension of these judgments is not synthetic, but analytic, 
whatever the relation between subject and predicate. It must be 
this if it represents an application of the principle of identity, be- 
cause in both the connection between subject and predicate and 
the extension of the judgment in analytic judgments Kant had to 
depend on the principle of identity for the a prior nature of the re- 
sult. As space and time are of the nature of continuities and 
homogeneities they can condition the @ priori extension of mathe- 
matical judgments only as representatives of the principle of iden- 
tity which is confessedly excluded by Kant from the synthesis of 
subject and predicate in synthetic judgments. Hence we must 
make mathematical judgments a priorz, not because they are syn- 
thetic, nor merely because they are conditioned by space and time 
as facts, whether a griori or empirical, but because the nature of 
these realities supplies the data for an @ griori extension, and this 
is their embodiment of the principle of identity. 

Mathematical judgments are based upon number, at least those 
which Kant has chosen for illustration. In geometry both space 
and number are involved. Number is determined by time and 
space as principles of individuation. The unities expressed in 
number thus depend on the homogeneity of their basis. Kant says 
nothing of this fact, nor of the nature of space and time as real- 
ities, and hence does not even see in what sense they condition the 
extension of mathematical judgments. All that he said was that 
mathematical judgments were universal and necessary and that 
they were conditioned for this quality by space and time; and pre- 
suming that they were synthetic in either their initial perception or 
the relation between subject and predicate, he neglected to observe 
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that the question was not as to the a friori nature of the synthesis 
but as to the extension of the connection involved. But finding a 
coincidence between the a griori nature of mathematical judgment 
and their dependence on space and time for their meaning, he 
jumped to the conclusion both that the synthesis was a@ friort 
which he did not admit in the initial perception and that the ex- 
tension was a prior’ on the same ground, when as a fact this exten- 
sion was dependent on the identity of the subject of extension. 
This is simply to say that the a grior: extension was not based upon 
the fact that space and time conditioned it, but upon their nature 
as representing the law of identity. That ts, it is the principle of 
sdentity that determines a priori judgments. This fs apparent in the 
physical sciences from which Kant is apparently careful not to se- 
lect his illustrations. Here it is not space and time that condition 
either the synthesis or its extension in many judgments, and hence 
when he supposes universal propositions, whether empirical or a 
priori, just as in his analytic judgment, he must rely upon this 
principle of identity for determining the extension. That is to say 
the universal principle of a prior? judgments is the law of identity 
in some form, and not space and time. In mathematical judg- 
ments it is merely a coincidence that they should be a priori and 
determined by space and time. If this basis of space and time did 
not represent also in their nature the principle of identity, then 
such judgments would have the same character as those in the 
physical sciences. Hence we can as well say that it is not space 
and time, as such, but only as identities, homogeneities, continu- 
ities, constants, etc., that determined the a@ prior? character of 
mathematical judgments. In brief, as said, it is the principle of 
identity that determines the @ rior’ extension of any judgment, 
and this is to make this process analytical, not synthetic. In this 
conception mathematical judgments become analytical in nature, 
whatever language we may choose to apply to the initial percep- 
tion of the synthesis of subject and predicate. 

But whether this is true or not, it is an interesting circum- 
stance that Kant never applies his doctrine to establish a system 
of metaphysics which ought to follow from it, if his refutation of 
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Hume is to be taken seriously. His refutation of the ontological 
argument for the existence of God depends wholly upon the as- 
sumption that its basis is analytic. He ought to have seen that, 
after presumably establishing a principle of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments, that argument was open to reconstruction and that an onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God, whether based upon the 
mere idea of him or other facts, was formally possible, and that 
his refutation of it in all forms was dependent wholly upon the as- 
sumption of Hume’s philosophy which he started out to disprove. 
That he might have applied some synthetic principle to construct 
an ontological argument is apparent in his Widerlegung des Idealis- 
mus. Here he assérts that the ‘‘consciousness of my own existence: 
proves the existence of objects in space eternal to me.” A state of 
consciousness is thus made to imply a reality ‘‘outside” of it. 
That is, we have an ontological principle here which is synthetic 
and might be easily applied to the ‘‘idea of God,” if we so wished. 
At any rate, Kant actually assumes that consciousness can tran- 
scend itself in its knowledge, and whether right or wrong, he ought 
to have seen that both in this assumption and his doctrine of @ 
priort synthetic judgments there were data for a formal defence of 
the ontological argument against the sceptical outcome of Hume. 
But he in fact founds Hume’s conclusions on the refutation of 
Hume’s premises! I am not saying that his attack on the ontologi- 
cal argument as conceived was not valid, but that it was incumbent 
upon him to reconstruct its conception on the basis of the principle 
of sufficient reason which he recognises in the Nova Dilucidatio, 
as said above, but to which he never alludes in the Kri#ik. On 
the principle of identity the ontological argument undoubtedly 
fails, but on the principle of sufficient reason and of synthetic judg- 
ments a priors it might take a new form. I am not here contend- 
ing that we should recognise the principle of sufficient reason in 
the problem of knowledge, but that Kant ought in consistency to 
have recognised it after saying that the principle of identity needed 
supplementing in this way. Hence it is the general contradiction 
between his profession at the outset of his system and the results 
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at the conclusion which I wish to note. Hume’s conclusions ought 
not to have been based on the refutation of his doctrine. 

Of course it will be apparent that my denial of the synthetic 
character of mathematical judgments and the a rior: nature of 
physical judgments results in justifying Kant’s arguments on the 
metaphysical problems, as I show that he in reality uses nothing 
but the principle of identity in his fundamental theory of a priors 
judgments. By making him wrong in his theory at this point, I 
may accept the legitimacy of his conclusions, but I must contend 
that the contradiction indicated rather suggests at least that Kant 
did not understand his own problem, and that epistemological 
matters need a reconsideration quite independent of his way of 
dealing with them, even if they have to begin with a discussion of 
his doctrine. 


James H. Hystop. 
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THE SENSE OF DANGER AND THE FEAR OF 
DEATH.’ 


SENSE of danger, or some primitive equivalent for it, is, and 
always has been, a necessity of conscious life. We can trace 

its beginnings in the most lowly creatures; we can follow its evo- 
lution through all the phases of animal consciousness; we can im- 
agine how important, how vital a function it fulfilled in the grega- 
rious life of savage men; and now, under a veneer of latter-day 
culture and often obscured by a halo of modern piety, we still dis- 
cover it as one of the most constant and characteristic elements in 
human consciousness. In all studies of the natural history of con- 
sciousness we read of the instinct for life, the strenuous avoidance 
of injury and death, as fundamental,—the first, the basal instinct 
upon which the reproductive and all other modes of consciousness 
and activities are built. And,-if we analyse this instinct for life, it 
is clear that some method of warning, a sensitiveness to danger, is 
as essential as a method of escape. The fear of death is one of 
the emotional forms in which we express this instinct. No matter 
how it may be modified by convictions relative to the life beyond— 
the dread of torment, the hope of bliss—and although an educated 
self-control brushes the instinct aside so that most men do not 
care, and would as soon face death as life, yet the fear of death is 
in the blood and in the bones of men and for a moment at least 
will out,—a startled shrinking from the cold, solitary, disintegrat- 
ing grave; a sudden terror when, for the first time, the pain of 
some fatal disease intimates that the end has begun; a suppliant 
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private cry for a little longer, a reluctance to part with life, a des- 
perate and perhaps defiant refusal to give in when Death is stealth- 
ily drawing closer his pickets. 

That instinct not to die, the frightening aspect of death, is 
bound up with a general sense, a sense of danger. I therefore do 
not propose, as some apparently have imagined, to discuss how to 
feel and think in contemplation of one’s latter-end. I couple the 
general and particular aspect in one title and propose to discuss 


fearfulness as a mode of consciousness,—to illustrate some of its 


phases so as, if possible, to suggest how to bring all disturbances 
of equanimity within one general conception; and, in prticular, 
to indicate its evolution, its teleology (that is, the social uses of 
fear), and lastly its treatment,—some hint of the mental therapeu- 
tic likely to combat such disturbances. From all of which you 
may gather that I conceive of alarm as having physical origin and 
a physical explanation, that I regard anxious-mindedness as of the 
same nature, physiologically, as brute terror and that I set myself 
the task of indicating how fearfulness, as a constitutional tendency, 
sometimes abated, sometimes perverted, sometimes exaggerated, 
must play a very important part in spiritual life and ought to be 
understood and controlled. Such a programme covers a large 
ground, and I can only hope to remark upon the various aspects of 
the subject lightly and cursorily, yet, I trust, with sufficient ampli- 
tude to make clear my whole meaning. 

If you touch a worm which has wriggled half way out of its 
bed, —after brine has been poured upon turf, for instance,—it will 
immediately and rapidly retreat so that it is almost impossible to 
pick it up; a snail, drowsing lazily in the warm shade, draws in 
his horns with quick alarm at the slightest touch ; untamed reptiles 
recoil like a mainspring from human contact; a similar experience 
occasions something like a fit in fishes, even in the domesticated 
variety in glass-bowls; cattle, sheep, and horses, until they are 
accustomed to handling, shrink and shiver, and, if convenient, run 
away when you would stroke them; birds, scariest perhaps of all 
the land species, are horrified at the slightest approach to cares- 
sing. Taking these facts at their simplest, we have to note here 
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what we call an immediate reaction, the spring of muscles directly 
let loose by the stimulus applied,—almost as simple a process as 
| the loosing of a shaft from the bow. We may not call the worm 
anxious-minded ; it is simply prepared on the slightest occasion to 
wriggle. And, mark you, that simple and direct response—protec- 
tive in its nature—occurs in man also. Most people if suddenly, 
though however slightly, touched when not prepared, recoil,—an 
immediate reflex activity. From so primitive‘a reaction we might 
| trace step by step the evolution of the elaborate processes which 
underlie fear. I have selected the reaction to touch as the sim- 
| plest. .‘e understand the more complex nervous states, you must 
in the first place multiply the possibilities of stimulation and then, 
t as explaining the intensity of fear, limit the possibilities of reac- 


tion. 
Consider the first for a moment, and note that in all the highly 


organised forms of life alarm may be occasioned by messages re- 
ceived through any one of several avenues of sense. Untamed 
herbivora and birds offer the best illustration, —a herd of deer, for 
example, or a flock of crows. To them, new forms of contact of a 
gross kind are a rare experience; but I would suggest that these 
creatures have a skin-sensitiveness that we cannot appreciate,— 
that the feel of the atmosphere stimulates them in appropriate 
fashion. Over and above that, however, note the exquisitely sen- 
sitive organs of sight, smell, and hearing ; crows perhaps specialis- 
ing in sight, deer in the sense of smell. The nervous condition is 
such that we may certainly describe deer or crows as constantly on 
the gui vive, and the physiological account of their alarm is simply 
that the sensory tracts from the external organs inwards to the 
central ganglia are acutely active. In human life we have to some 
extent evolved away from that purely sensory hyper-activity. As 
men, in camp and village, learned the art of specialisation, and 
evolved the idea of sentinels and scouts—a function not unknown 
in the lower animals—those in the inside had no need for this 
acuteness of sense-perception, and their capacity for fear grew into 
relation with another group of functions,—the functions associated 
with ideas. They learned meanings; they read the signs of the 
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times, more indirectly, more critically; they learned the news of 
the camp or village, and often enough with alarm. Far off on the 
hillside a man runs fast towards the camp,—panting, gesticulating, 
shouting, incoherently ; old and young turn out to hear his tidings, 
some are sent to meet him and hurry back with what he has to tell. 
The enemy are on the borders, it seems. Well, but who are they? 
How many‘are there? What is their plan? And how many are 
there of us? How are we prepared? Fear thus comes into relation 
with facts and ideas instead of being simply occasioned by alarm- 
ing impressions or sensory stimuli. And so we have the develop- 
ment of the fearful imagination,—a sense of danger aroused by 
pure fancy. Night terrors, for example, are usually of this nature. 
You will recall the description in Job: ‘‘In thoughts from the vi- 
sions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me and trembling which made all my bones to shake. Thena 
spirit passed before my face; the hair of my flesh stood up; It 
stood still, but I could not discern the appearance thereof ; a form 
was before mine eyes; there was silence, and I heard a voice say- 
ing, Shall mortal man be more just than God, shall a man be more 
pure than his maker?” The process is the same only wider in 
such emotional states as in the shrinking worm and in the fright- 
ened deer—an intense activity in the, inner mechanisms of sense, 
reflected outwards to the muscles in trembling and restlessness and 
a readiness, were it convenient, to bolt. 

And that brings me to the second factor in the physiology of 
fear—the limitation of the outward reaction. Frighten a crow and 
it croaks and flies, alarm a deer and it snorts and gallops; but the 
human mind, a consciousness doomed to offices and back parlors, 
unprovided with wings, linked to stiff limbs and scant breath, has 
no such outlet. The startling activity that courses along the sen- 
sory nerves of a man or a woman who is afraid simply circulates 
until it is spent, unless the mind hits upon some device, however 
inane, that seems to promise safety. This is apart from the fact 
that fear, in its simple forms, has a definite gymnastic—rigidity, 
then trembling, then relaxation of many of the muscles, dilated 
pupils, pallor, erect hair, dryness of the mouth, and other symp- 
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toms. These are simply reflex effects; you will find an easy ac- 
count of them in Darwin’s Expression of the Emotions. The fact 
that they are so constant is corroborative of my present point that 
fear has an organised, constitutional basis. But these effects are 
quite inadequate from the spiritual point of view; they do not con- 
stitute a line of conduct appropriate to the occasion. When dis- 
aster threatens, it is worse than irrelevant that your hair stands on 
end and that you cannot swallow. I repeat that an essential factor 
in fear is the limitation of proper conduct. As I have elsewhere 
and repeatedly remarked, pain—and fear is a form of pain—is the 
result of a nervous state in which there is not an outward activity 
equivalent to the internal activity of the moment. That, however, 
is by the way. What I wish to enjoin is that we are all so consti- 
tuted as to have a definite and organised mechanism of alarm—a 
system of nerves and blood—which implies a capacity for fear that 
besets us from the cradle to the grave. The mode of conscious- 
ness is the same, and the physiology of it is the same, in the child 
who awakes in screaming terror by night, in the youth who breaks 
into a cold sweat at the bidding of his conscience, in the man whose 
knees collapse at the thought of his liabilities. In all such states 
there is an over-activity of impressions and a limitation of volun- 
tary modes of expression. Impressibility, in certain circumstances, 
painfully in excess of appropriate response, is part of our organic 
heritage. 

In this connection it is convenient to point out in passing that 
this capacity for fear is, as we might expect, more likely to become 
active under certain physical conditions. I shall not dwell on this 
point, for you must all be aware of an increased tendency to suspi- 
cion and apprehension in certain abnormal states. External fac- 
tors may favor it; see how darkness aggravates fear; so do certain 
climatic conditions, in particular that atmospheric condition popu- 
larly described when we say that the air is surcharged with elec- 
tricity ; the rare atmosphere of high altitudes may increase fear— 
-probably by its effect on the heart. Disturbances of the heart’s 
action from whatever cause very commonly induce anxious-minded- 
ness; so also do disturbed sleep, faulty digestion, anemia, and 
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allied disorders of the blood. Any condition in short which inter- 
feres with the proper nutrition of the nervous system induces, as 
you are aware, that excess of sensibility popularly recognised as 
‘snerves.” Certain bad habits of mind also predispose to fear; 
perversions of the imagination for instance, that habit of unbridled 
day-dreaming which afflicts idle minds, and, in particular, indul- 
gences which goad the conscience. And the condition is deter- 
mined also, at critical periods of life incidental to development and 
involution—in early childhood, especially up to about the seventh 
year when the sensory organs are rapidly maturing; during ado- 
lescence; at that strange period—critical in the lives of many men 
as well as of women—towards the end of mature life, which ushers 
in the calmness of advanced years; and particularly in the critical 
months of maternity. These are times when people must expect 
to be beset by useless fears. It would be an interesting and quaint 
study to collect and analyse the various grounds that are found for 
fearfulness at such times; for the mind, vaguely apprehensive, 
disturbed by nervous processes which it does not recognise as of 
subjective origin, reaches out to find a cause for fear in irrelevant 
facts—the prevalence of cancer, the national debt, the unpardon- 
able sin, insolvency, the yellow danger, or even the lack of an effec- 
tive parliamentary opposition. 

But let us now revert to the natural history of this mode of 
consciousness as a prelude to some remarks on its teleology—the 
uses of fear in the spiritual economy. And, let us beware lest, in 
reviewing facts of animal life, we interpret them too freely and 
ascribe to the creatures whose conduct we study a state of mind 
that probably does not exist ; for we are particularly liable to that 
fallacy when we discuss the origin of emotions of which fear is one. 
A great many creatures of all species appear to be very timid, and 
especially those, as we might expect, that have not strong weapons 
of offence. That brings me at once to a contrast which I wish to 
emphasise—the contrast between offensive and defensive creatures. 
That is a contrast which is quite arbitrary, and I beg of you not to 
think of it as a classification. It is not a classification because the 
qualities in question are not distinctive. All animals are defensive. 
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I only wish you to observe the fact, quite rough and approximate, 
that some creatures are on their defence most of the time, and that 
others are distinctively aggressive. For example, it is obvious that 
the common housefly is a timid and fugitive creature compared 
with the audacious and predatory midge. As far away as insects, 
then, we can perhaps distinguish between a mode of consciousness 
which signifies a habitual readiness to attack and another which 
signifies a habitual readiness to escape. If insects have a self- 
consciousness—if they are capable of regarding themselves as in 
relation to an environment—which, for my part, I very gravely 
doubt—then some of them are trying, much of the time, to catch . 
something and others are trying not to be caught. 

We might—if time permitted—follow up this line throughout 
many classes and species of the animal kingdom. Among reptiles, 
for instance, contrast the armed and predatory crocadiles and alli- 
gators, the python, the boa-constrictor, the cobra, with the com- 
paratively defenceless and fugitive turtle and tortoise, and the 
harmless lizards and snakes; the amphibia—frogs, toads, newts, 
and salamanders, —are nearly all timid, waking to seek for food for 
the most part at night; among fishes, contrast sharks and sword- 
fish, perch and stickle-backs, with the inoffensive cod and salmon, 
haddock and trout; and, among birds, the aggressive eagle, hawk, 
owl, and bat, with the defenceless doves, crows, seagulls, and spar- 
rows. In these instances surely a difference in habit implies a 
difference in consciousness—a predatory instinct linked to weapons 
of offence, a fugitive instinct predominating in varieties not sim- 
ilarly armed. It is among mammals, however, that the contrast is 
most striking and most cognate to our theme. Roughly speaking, 
the carnivora—the flesh-eating mammals,—furnish us with the best 
examples of the aggressive types, and the herbivora—the vege- 
tarian forms—illustrate the fugitive mode of consciousness. As I 
have said—and caution calls for repetition—the whole subject is a 
matter for conjecture ; yet it were strange if, with such diversity of 
structure and of habit, there was not a corresponding difference in 
consciousness—between the warlike panther and the watchful an- 
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telope, the tiger and the heifer, the wolf and the sheep, the weasel 
and the rabbit. 

Through all nature then, the fitness by which the species sur- 
vive is, in some cases, a power of offence associated with a char- 
acter that includes courage, audacity, ferocity, readiness to attack, 
and in others, and, I think, the vast majority, a physical defence- 
lessness, associated with caution, timidity, constant watchfulness, 
and a readiness to escape. To us, to the human consciousness, 
these diversities have descended. There are men and women 
amongst us not unfitly described by the slang that designates them 
as sharks, people who are always on the pounce, some of them 
aggressive in manner, many of them bland and sly, yet none the 
less predatory, bent upon turning everything and everybody to ad- 
vantage, whose outlook on the world is as a place wherein to 
acquire property, place, and power, and who regard every neigh- 
bor as fair game. And there are others in hosts who are mostly 
afraid—unassuming persons both in manner and character, whose 
chief desire they share with the rabbit—just to be left alone, and 
who suggest, in their suspicion and anxiety, the apparent state of 
mind of the coy and prudish cow. These are not mere resem- 
blances, not unmeaning analogies: they are identical qualities de- 
termined by the same kind of blood and nerves, evidence of func- 
tions, structures and instincts which have been evolved in the hard 
struggle for existence and have been transmitted to us from the 
loins of the brute creation as surely as our eyes, our lungs, our 
hearts. 

If you have doubt of this organic heritage, let your mind wan- 
der back in what vividness of retrospect your fancy can muster, to 
the primeval life of man, when in forest and in jungle, on bare and 
open hillsides, and on unprotected shores, he battled for his life 
and for the wife and children whom he loved with the fierce pas- 
sion of a beast. How thrilling is the idea if you succeed in think- 
ing yourself back into such a life! Or, is it rather unpleasant? So 
far as fear of bodily hurt is concerned, you can arrange yourselves 
now into the predatory and the fugitive. I wonder how many men 
in the room would rejoice in that forest life—to hunt and be hunted, 
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to scan every blade of grass, the twigs and soil so as to learn where 
the prey lurks that you want for dinner, yet all the while alert and 
alive to every sign that warns you of attack. And, ladies, how 
many of you would rejoice in such a life—clad in undressed deer- 
skins, hidden away in some sequestered cave, or perched perhaps 
for hours in the safe fork of a forest tree, grinding the flint of your 
husband’s battle-axe or trimming his primitive arrows? Would 
you like occasionally to sally forth with him on his hunting expedi- 
tions, to carry his weapons and help home with the spoil, and 
sometimes, if you were good, to be allowed yourself to spring a 
shaft at the wild turkey, or even, it may be, to test the axe-head 
you had wrought, against the grizzly bear? But let us think of that 
period impersonally, and whatever our views of the origin of hu- 
man existence may be, we are compelled to admit that, in primeval 
life, men must have survived very largely because of the acuteness 
of their sense of danger. A stage further, and you have the tribal 
life—the life of the camp or village to which I have referred—and 
there again, though the idea of sentinels has been achieved and 
those inside live in comparative safety, we are bound to assume 
that the capacity for fear—caution, suspicion, anxiety—was a very 
strong feature in the primitive mind and one which has transmitted 
as a physical endowment, from generation to generation, from race 
to race, and survives by force of heredity in the consciousness of 
to-day. 

For the qualities which man inherits and by which he has sur- 
vived, do not rapidly atrophy and disappear. The cerebral struc- 
tures which were providentially evolved in primitive man in order 
to his survival, the vital structures, the structures necessary to pro- 
tect and prolong life, are deeply organised in the seed of the human 
race, and are, to all intents and purposes, everlasting. We shall 
see presently that some of them, including fear, are dwindling, but 
they dwindle very slowly. I have not time, though it would be in- 
structive, to recall to you the vestiges, in the human anatomy, of 
the structures in vogue in prehuman times. Let me just remind 
you that, in the development of the human embryo, there still 
appear gill-slits which are the vestiges of the gills of fishes, that 
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the human heart is at first tubular as it is in some lower animals, 
that the tail persists though it has been sat upon since man was 
man, that, in infants, and in some adults, the moulding of the 
brain resembles that of more primitive mammalia more than the 
recognised human type. These are the subject of common knowl- 
edge; you are all familiar with the idea of vestiges—that you bear 
about in your bodies the stigmata of a prehuman ancestry. 

But perhaps you are not so familiar with the fact that there 
are as many, perhaps more and more significant, vestiges of the 
prehistoric consciousness in your consciousness of to-day. Here 
we arrive upon that vast field of speculative psychology—the func- 
tions of subconsciousness. For these vestiges of which I speak 
make a contribution to personality which is vague and occasional, 
not clearly apprehended, not lending itself to analysis, not recog- 
nised by us as part of our normal or typical mental equipment. 
You have heard, I suppose, that some people, R. L. Stevenson for 
example, recognised that the brain is like a bee-hive in which a 
vast deal of activity that we wot not of is constantly going on and 
brings about results that we do not understand. The “little peo- 
ple,” I think Stevenson spoke of, who worked his plots out for him 
in the night, or sent the words which he could not by however 
great efforts lay hands on. You know Clark-Maxwell’s conception 
of demon-atoms in material things,—invisible entities that ex- 
plained chemical affinity, the cohesion of matter, the galvanic ar- 
rangement and rearrangement in metals, and such like phenomena. 
Our brains are beset by demon-atoms, sometimes helpful, some- 
times unkind. Sometimes the works are sticky, sometimes smooth, 
sometimes the demon-atoms go on strike, sometimes, just when 
we are achieving a triumph of peaceful work, they run amuck and 
create no end of disturbance, and nearly always, when we are 
asleep, they run about and play high jinks so that in the morning 
we discover the mischief the goblins have wrought with our mem- 
ories, or, more often, the kindly offices of these brownies. These 
subconscious activities pertain to inherited qualities. No phase 
through which consciousness has evolved is wholly obliterated ; 
each leaves an organic legacy to the race. Down through all the 
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ages the brain of man has been building itself up in relation to one 
and another kind of life, and, as his mind compassed one and an- 
other kind of idea, realised one and another form of emotion, gave 
itself over to one and another kind of sensation, projected itself in 
one and another line of conduct, the organ of consciousness wove 
into its fabric strands and fibres of each so that the brain and sub- 
consciousness of to-day are an epitome of man’s history and of pre- 
human experience, and our personality is beset within and without 
by instincts which embody the traditions of all the generations. 

If a figure of speech will help us to grasp the reality of the 
subconscious in personality, let me suggest to your imagination a 
royal robe of which I have heard. An Oriental robe it was whose 
beginning was in a prehistoric dynasty of which the hieroglyphics 
are undecipherable. With that pertinacity and durability so char- 
acteristic of the East, this royal garment has been handed down, 
not through hundreds of years, but through hundreds of genera- 
tions,—generations, some of them, unconscionably long, and stale, 
and dreary, others short, and quick, and merry. A garment of 
Kings, this, and of Queens, a garment to which, as tradition pre- 
scribed, each monarch added something of quality,—a jewel of 
price, a patch of gold, a hem of rich embroidery,—and with each 
contribution a legend, worked into the imperishable fabric, told 
the story of the giver. Did something of the personality of these 
kings and queens linger in the work of their hands? If so, the 
robe was no dead thing, no mere covering to be lightly assumed or 
lightly laid aside, but a living power, a royal influence, and the 
wearer, all unwitting, must have taken on something of the charac- 
ter of the dead. It is a Princess of the royal blood perhaps, sensi- 
tive and mystical, trembling on the apprehensive verge of mon- 
archy, who dons the robe, and as she dons it, tingles to its mes- 
sage. These great rubies that blaze upon its front are the souvenirs 
of bloody conquerors. As she fingers them idly, she is thrilled by 
an emotion she does not understand, for in her blood something 
answers to the fighting spirit they embody. Pearls are for peace. 
That rope has been strung by kings and queens who favored art 
and learning ; and, as the girl’s fingers stray towards them, the in- 
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spiration changes and her mind reverts to the purposes of the civil- 
ised scholar. Here is a gaudy hem, the legacy of an unfaithful 
queen, steeped in intrigue all her life until her murder ended it; 
and, as the maiden lifts it to examine it more closely, she learns 
with shame and blushes, yet not knowing what has wrought this 
change in her, that, deep down in her character, are mischievous 
possibilities, possibilities of wickedness and disgrace that will dog 
the footsteps of her reign. Suchlike are the suggestions which the 
hidden parts of the mind bring forth, and in such subtle manner 
are they born. Without explanation, without sufficient ground, 
fear may be insinuated into our consciousness, derived from in- 
stincts that our fathers knew and needed. 

Yet fear, like other infirmities, has its uses,—a usefulness not 
only to the single life, but one also that is important to life and 
character in general. That is teleology. Teleology, as I under- 
stand it, gives an account of functions which looks beyond their 
immediate and primary uses and interprets them in the light of a 
general conception of the evolution in which the whole creation 
lives and moves. Science does an injustice to itself and makes a 
doubtful contribution to philosophy when it stretches a point in 
favor of a view of life other than its own or makes any sort of com- 
promise with unscientific conceptions; and in attempting to give 
an account of purpose in nature we are particularly prone to error. 
But, strictly within the powers and province of science, we must 
recognise a general and ulterior end in life; indeed, no conception 
of the facts of nature is sound which does not have regard to their 
remote and general effects, their relation to a universal process. 
All through nature we must observe what in a literal sense of the 
adjective I would call a providential, that is, a prospective purpose 
in things ; a purpose other than the personal and immediate one; 
a purpose in the lives of creatures, for instance, which reaches far 
beyond the personal experience of the creature and takes its place 
in a general process. The accounts which the physiologist and 
the anatomist and the naturalist give of an animal are quite incom- 
plete and insufficient as a contribution to biology; you must go 
deeper and farther than the mere description of the nature and 
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habits of an animal and appreciate its place in the constant, the 
eternal purpose to which all life contributes. 

The same is true of mechanisms and of functions. The uses 
of fear, for instance, are quite incompletely described when you 
show how it has saved the lives of so many worms, so many fishes, 
so many birds, so many mammals. The functions of fear are far 
beyond that; they are part of a process which is eternal, that is, 
stretching to an unlimited extent farther back than the mind can 
reach to, and farther forward; they represent a quality which per- 
sists through all creation, a character which is being perfected 
from one generation to another, a factor in a developing personal- 
ity which is quite remote from the immediate and obvious uses of 
fear. We might observe, for instance, the correlative effects of the 
sense of danger induced in organisms other than that which is sub- 
ject to fear,—the response which fear evokes in its environment. 
A special development of any sort begets a corresponding adapta- 
tion in all the world with which it comes into close contact. An 
improved sense of danger, an increased wariness, reacts at once 
upon the intelligence and skill to which it is opposed. The more 
wriggly the early worm becomes, the more skilful becomes the 
blackbird ; increase the scariness of the frogs and fishes in the shal- 
low pools, and forthwith comes an improvement in the skill and 
craftiness of the heron; improve your breed of foxhounds and the 
foxes that escape will be more cunning than ever and you must 
improve your hounds again or have surreptitious resort to the 
ignominious bag. These are correlated adaptations brought about 
in various species by the keenness of their contest and by the close- 
ness of their relation to each other. Human life affords abundant 
examples of the same thing. The more daring the ‘‘enterprising 
burglar” becomes the more intelligent and active become the po- 
lice; all law-breakers, provided their sense of danger stimulates 
them to more skilful efforts, make a valuable contribution to intel- 
lectual life by eliciting a correlated acuteness in magistrates and 
public prosecutors; make new laws—factory acts or joint stock 
company acts, for instance—and you promptly stimulate the sense 
of danger of manufacturers and company promoters, their skill in 
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evading the law improves, and you must draw still closer the 
meshes of your legal net—a remote effect of fear which must have 
a quite salutary consequence in the intelligence of the House of 
Commons. 

I would remind you also that certain animals started a very 
good idea which primitive man adopted and which is still followed 
out—the idea of specialists in the sense of danger. In uncivilised 
times, in the life of the camp or village, men were selected whose 
functions of alarm were extra good—scouts and sentinels whose 
skill in watching allowed those within the camp to develop, with 
an easy mind, their domestic and social affairs. We have not 
entirely departed from that idea, and we might perhaps with ad- 
vantage develop it farther. The clergy, for example, are specialists 
in the sense of danger—a kind of moral scout ; for it is part of the 
duties of the pastor to detect in your character or in the signs of 
the times what is dangerous and demands a warning. Others we 
have, self-appointed but not to be neglected, some of them wise 
and some of them, whom we call alarmists, foolish. Your alarmist 
is a specialist in fearfulness. It might be good if we were to more 
explicitly recognise the functions of these gentlemen and ourselves 
play the part of those within the camp, pursue the even tenor of 
our way with an easy mind, and respond just at times to the warn- 
ing voice of the watch-dogs. 

There are few more interesting subjects of study for the evo- 
lutionist than to observe how structures and functions which were 
developed in relation to a given environment, persist long after the 
need which occasioned them has ceased, provided they find some- 
thing in their altered circumstance to which they can become ac- 
tively adapted. The process to which I refer is well illustrated in 
human evolution. Most of the amenities of the human conscious- 
ness are by-products of what were once vital functions. An eye 
for color, for instance, is but a polite variation of the common and 
necessary sense of vision; a palate for fine wines, an ear for music, 
are developments which in peaceful leisure the human mind has 
carefully elaborated by adaptations of vital organs. In prehuman 
life and in the life of uncivilised man, the protective function of 
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the sense of danger is very obvious. And fearfulness still has some 
uses of that sort, especially in warning against the beginnings of 
diseases. But, generally speaking, the capacity for fear in the hu- 
man mind is absurdly in excess of its utility. As men evolved past 
that stage when danger to life was constant, fear as we have seen 
attached to ideas and sentiments; and then its mischievousness 
began, for there is no end to the possibilities of fear when linked 


_ toa vivid imagination. It is at that stage when life became com- 


paratively safe that the by-products of fear began, and many of 
them are very fantastic. As death became less likely the fear of it 
did not rapidly dwindle, but only very slowly, and it is still dwin- 
dling only slowly. Although not much wanted, the fearful emo- 
tions have survived in relation to the higher experience. For as 
soon as early man made himself safe he set out to discover new 
things to be afraid of, new uses for the obsolete emotion; all peo- 
ples have perpetuated the practice and we to-day are still engaged 
in imagining and inventing things which will satisfy our appetite 
for suspicion and alarm. 

In the religious consciousness fear has always been, and for a 
long time will be, an important factor. From the crude terror of 
the danger of the gods to the fear lest the life should put the soul 
at enmity with its Saviour all manner of fear-stirring ideas have 
occurred to devout men and women, sometimes it must be confessed 
with little more than an emotional result, sometimes prompting to 
carefulness and a new and better way. Indeed, fear was the incen- 
tive at least in the Sunday schools of the passing generation to 
which teachers most appealed. Our adversary, the devil as a roar- 
ing lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour—the predatory 
habit again ; and the fugitive soul, if not panic-stricken, assumes a 
greater watchfulness and achieves a greater skill in defeating the 
wiles of the evil one. ' 

We might extend this line of inquiry indefinitely and try to 
appreciate, in domestic, social, and political affairs, the good and 
the evil of suspicion and apprehensiveness and the correlated qual- 
ities which have developed in relation to them. We can sum up 
the matter by saying that fear has been a very conspicuous factor 
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in the development of personality even when it was apparently un- 
necessary and irrelevant. Emotions are in the first instance ner- 
vous disturbances, and latterly a kind of goad or spur to the human 
consciousness. The emotion which we call fear has been very 
potent in stimulating the intelligence of those who were afraid and 
of those who were to be feared alike. But just as every stage of 
evolution calls for a new kind of intelligence and an improved 
standard of skill, so also does it demand new emotions, or at least 
new emotional forms. Fear is no longer suitable, it is not the form 
of emotion most adapted to the conditions of modern life; our con- 
sciousness demands some other source of inspiration. When all 
is said that can be said about the uses of fear we come to the con- 
clusion that on the whole the sense of danger is a nuisance. Fear 
is out of date, an anachronism, a vestige, a superannuated and silly 
servant that has seen better days, has done excellent service and 
should now be superseded. Fear, under any circumstances, is a 
disadvantage and out of place. We cannot begin to know the 
meaning of freedom in spiritual life until we have done with it. 
Until men and women learn that there is nothing about which it is 
worth while to be anxious, until they put fear aside and look forth 
upon the world with equanimity and confidence, they cannot exer- 
cise a free judgment nor exert a free will. 

We may, I think, conveniently review now what I have been 
trying to say and restate the argument in summary form. 

The fear of death and other fears are part of a general sense of 
danger, an organised function of alarm ; that function is instinctive, 
it is part of our organic heritage, and it is constantly represented 
in the nervous system by an appropriate mechanism ; on occasions, 
often irrelevant, that mechanism becomes active, gives rise to an 
excess of impressions, and occasions in the mind a state of anxiety. 
This group of functions has its beginnings in primitive creatures 
in simple and immediate reactions to sense-impressions ; it can be 
traced through the animal kingdom in more complex forms corre- 
sponding to the manifold relations and varying experience of the 
higher animals. The uses of fearfulness to the beasts and in un- 
civilised human life are obviously protective and very important. 
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It still persists, however, in human consciousness in these com- 
paratively peaceful times when it is for the most part irrelevant 
and inconvenient, and in many people it is so strongly developed 
that they can be described as of an almost constantly fugitive state 
of mind. 

I have nothing that is new or important to say on the thera- 
peutic aspect of our subject, what a man ought to do who is un- 
duly beset by fears. We must bear in mind that, in disordered 
states of health and when an unusual strain is being put upon the 
nervous system, the mind is almost certain to suffer emotionally, 
and fearfulness wi// come. It is no use advising a man to keep in 
good health or to avoid stresses; ill health and strain have got to 
be faced. But a man who knows his own mind and who commands 
it will expect to be anxious on occasions and he will learn to ignore 
his fears. He will recognise that none of the things he is afraid of 
really matter, that to sit under an expectation of misfortune makes 
life unbearable, and he will tell himself not to be a fool. I would 
remind you of what I said of fear as of all painful states, that it is 
determined by an excess of vivid impressions for which there is 
not an adequate activity on the expressive side of the mind. Dis- 
tress occurs when there is impressional activity without a corre- 
sponding development of constructive ideas or of appropriate con- 
duct. The more I consider that account of painful states, the 
more important it seems to me to be (it is not my own invention); 
and I wish I could enforce its practical teaching,—that a sense of 
well-being depends upon outward activities, upon training the mind 
not to dwell much in the contemplation of its own states but rather 
to project itself in practical activities under the guidance of large 
and constructive ideas. I would observe, for instance, that many 
fearful men and women seem not to have concentrated their atten- 
tion sufficiently upon their work, have not allowed themselves to 
become engrossed in affairs. However hard-working they may be, 
many timid people are thinking nearly all the time in which they 
think at all upon the results of their efforts and about the effect 
upon themselves, —what will happen to them because of what they 
are doing, what their neighbors will think and say about them be- 
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cause of it, how much money they will gain, or how much they 
will lose, by it. Yet surely it is the work, the thing itself, that 
matters. 

Ideas of the right sort go far to combat fear. In particular, it 
is profoundly true, and salutary and expedient to believe that there 
is nothing to be afraid of. 

I sometimes think that, in discussing the process of evolution, 
we fail to some extent to realise the significance of it,—that by 
great pain, by great labor, by the endurance and death of men and 
women and children, and only sd, things move on to a higher 
plane; that whatever happens to us and ours, the world is acquir- 
ing new and better methods and ideas and results. It is progress 
in general, improved life as a whole, that evolution achieves; and 
you and I have got to be made use of for it whether the experience 
be distressful or no. It is accordingly not worth while to be afraid ; 
the only thing worth caring about is the purpose in which we are 
enveloped,—the large purpose that is being wrought in the world, 
the greater life that is coming into it, in the East and in the West; 
and men and women cease to be afraid in proportion as they fill 
their minds with the thought of it, realise the pettiness of their 
private affairs alongside of it, and bring their efforts into line 
with it. 

I have‘ tried, throughout this humble contribution to psychol- 
ogy, to be faithful to what I believe to be the teaching of biology ; 
and, still in the light of it, I would conclude with the observation 
that, while in the animal kingdom success was bestowed upon those 
species which happened to be in the track of evolution, it was and 
is the prerogative of man to put himself there and to keep himself 
there. And though the force of circumstances or the malice of his 
neighbors may be too much for a good man in the sense that his 
life or his family’s may be endangered or his affairs brought to dis- 
aster, the fact remains that peace of mind is oftenest the perquisite 
of the man who has set his life in harmony with what an enlight- 
ened judgment recognises as the providential end of human experi- 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. 


THE PROBLEM OF METAGEOMETRY IS PHILOSOPHICAL. 


AVING cursorily reviewed the history of non-Euclidean geom- 
etry, which, rightly considered, is but a search for the phi- 
losophy of mathematics, I now turn to the problem itself and, in 
the conviction that I can offer some hints which contain its solu- 
tion, I will formulate my own views in as popular language as 
would seem compatible with exactness. Not being a mathemati- 
cian by profession I have only one excuse to offer, which is this: 
that I have more and more come to the conclusion that the prob- 
lem is not mathematical but philosophical ; and I hope that those 
who are competent to judge will correct me where I am mistaken. 
The problem of the philosophical foundation of mathematics 
is closely connected with the topics of Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. It is the old quarrel between Empiricism and Transcenden- 
talism. Hence our method of dealing with it will naturally be phil- 
osophical, not typically mathematical. 

The proper solution can be attained only by analysing the fun- 
damental concepts of mathematics and by tracing them to their 
origin. Thus alone can we know their nature as well as the field 
of their applicability. 

We shall see that the data of mathematics are not without 
their premises; they are not, as the Germans say, voraussetsungs- 
Joss; and though mathematics is built up from nothing, the mathe- 
matician does not start with nothing. He uses mental implements, 
and it is they that give character to his science. 

Obviously the theorem of parallel lines is one instance only of 
a difficulty that pops up everywhere in various forms; it is not the 
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disease of geometry, but a symptom of the disease. The theorem 
that the sum of the angles in a triangle is equal to 180 degrees; 
the ideas of the evenness or homaloidality of space, of the rect- 
angularity of the square, and more remotely even the irrationality 
of x and of ¢, are all interconnected. It is not the author’s inten- 
tion to show their interconnection, nor to prove their interdepen- 
dence. That task is the work of a mathematician. The present 
investigation shall be limited to the philosophical side of the prob- 
lem for the sake of determining the nature of our notions of 
evenness, which determines both parallelism and rectangularity. 

At the bottom of the difficulty there lurks the old problem of 
apriority, proposed by Kant and decided by him in a way which 
promised to give to mathematics a solid foundation in the realm of 
transcendental thought. And yet the transcendental method finally 
sent geometry away from home in search of a new domicile in the 
wide domain of empiricism. : 

Riemann, a disciple of Kant, is a transcendentalist. He starts 
with general notions and his arguments are deductive, leading him 
from the abstract down to concrete instances; but when stepping 
from the ethereal height of the absolute into the region of definite 
space-relations, he fails to find the necessary connection that char- 
acterises all a prior? reasoning ; and so he swerves into the domain 
of the @ posteriori and declares that the nature of the specific fea- 
tures of space must be determined by experience. 

The very idea seems strange to those who have been reared in 
traditions of the old school. An unsophisticated man, when he 
speaks of a straight line, means that straightness is implied thereby: 
and if he is told that space may be such as to render all straightest 
lines crooked, he will naturally be bewildered. If his metageo- 
metrical friend, with much learnedness and in sober earnest, tells 
him that when he sends out a ray as a straight line in a forward 
direction it will imperceptibly deviate and finally turn back upon 
his occiput, he will naturally become suspicious of the mental 
soundness of his company—a situation which the author can ap- 
preciate from his own experience. Having once been invited to 
lecture before a New Thought Club, he soon discovered to his dis- 
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may that all the members present, amiable though they appeared, 
were erratic in some way or another. They seemed quite rational 
on the surface, but were ready to switch off, each one on his own 
hobby. Aman trained in Euclidean geometry must necessarily 
have the same impression when he hears the possibility of a fourth 
dimension or the curvature of space spoken of. Would we not dis- 
miss these problems with a shrug, if there were not geniuses of 
first calibre who were committed to the notion that we have to 
suspend our judgment until we find out by experience (perhaps by 
experiment) what the nature of space really is? 

One thing is sure, however: if there is anything wrong with 
metageometry, the fault lies not in its mathematical portion but 
must be sought for in its philosophical foundation, and it is this 
problem to which the following pages are devoted. 

While we propose to attack the problem asa philosophical 
question, we hope that the solution will prove acceptable to math- 
ematicians. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM AND EMPIRICISM. 


In philosophy we have the old contrast between the empiricist 
and transcendentalist schools. The former derive everything from 
experience, the latter insist that experience depends upon notions 
not derived from experience—called transcendental which are a 
priort. The former found their representative thinkers in Locke, 
Hume, and John Stuart Mill, the latter was perfected by Kant. 
Kant established the existence of notions of the @ friori on a solid 
basis asserting their universality and necessity, but he no longer 
identified the a grior? with innate ideas. He granted that much to 
empiricism, stating that all knowledge begins with experience and 
that experience rouses in our mind the a@ priori which is character- 
istic of mind. Mill went so far as to deny altogether necessity and 
universality, claiming that on some other planet 2X2 might be 5. 
French positivism, represented by Comte and Littré, follows the 
lead of Mill and thus ends in agnosticism, and the same result was 
reached in England by Herbert Spencer. 

The way which we propose to take may be characterised as 
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the New Positivism. We take our stand upon the facts of experi- 
ence and establish upon the systematised formal features of our 
experience a new conception of the @ griori, recognising the uni- 
versality and necessity of formal laws but rejecting Kant’s tran- 
scendental idealism. The a griori is not deducible from the sensory 
elements of our sensations, but we trace it in the formal features 
of experience. It is the result of abstraction and systematisation. 
Thus we establish methods of dealing with experience (commonly 
called Pure Reason) which is possessed of universal validity, im- 
plying logical necessity. 

The New Positivism is a further development of philosophic 
thought which combines the merits of both schools, the Transcen- 
dentalists and Empiricists, in a higher unity, discarding at the same 
time their aberrations. In this way it becomes possible to gain a 
firm basis upon the secure ground of facts, according to the prin- 
ciple of positivism, and yet to preserve a method established by a 
study of the purely formal, which will not end in nescience (the 
ideal of agnosticism) but justify science, and thus establishes the 
philosophy of science.} 

It is from this standpoint of the philosophy of science that we 
propose to investigate the problem of the foundation of geometry. 


THE A PRIORI AND THE PURELY FORMAL. 


A priori means ‘‘beforehand,” and a posteriori ‘‘afterwards.” 
The bulk of our knowledge is from experience, i. e., we know 
things after having become acquainted with them. Our knowledge 
of things is a posteriort. If we want to know whether sugar is sweet, 
we must taste it. If we had not done so, and if no one had tasted 
it, we could not know it. But there is another kind of knowledge 
which we do not find out by experience, but by reflection. If I 


1 We have treated the philosophical problem of the a Zvzor? at full length in a 
discussion of Kant’s Prolegomena. See the author's Kant’s Prolegomena, edited 
in English, with an essay on Kant's Philosophy and other Supplementary Material 
for the study of Kant, pp. 167-240. Cf. Fundamental Problems, the chapters 
‘*Form and Formal Thought,” pp. 26-60, and ‘‘ The Old and the New Mathemat- 
ics," pp. 61-73; and Primer of Philosophy, pp. 51-103. 
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want to know how much is 3 X 3, or (2-+4)? or the angles in a 
regular polygon, I must compute the answer in my own mind. I 
need make no experiments but must perform the calculation in my 
own thoughts. This knowledge which is the result of pure thought 
is a priori; viz., it is generally applicable and holds good even Jde- 
fore we tried it. When we begin to make experiments, we presup- 
pose that all our @ priori arguments, logic, arithmetic, and mathe- 
matics, will hold good. 

Kant declared that the law of causation is of the same nature 
as arithmetical and logical truths and that, accordingly, it will have 
to be regarded as a friori. Before we make experiments, we know 
that every cause has its effects, and wherever there is an effect we 
look for its cause. Causation is not proved by, but justified through, 
experience. 

The doctrine of the @ griori has been much misinterpreted by 
Kant’s followers, especially in England. Kant calls that which 
transcends experience in the sense that it is the condition of experi- 
ence ‘‘transcendental,’? and comes to the conclusion that the @ 
priort is transcendental. Our a rior? notions are not derived from 
experience but from the conditions of experience. By experience 
Kant understands sense-impressions, and the sense-impressions of 
the outer world (which of course are a posteriori) are reduced to 
system by our transcendental. notions; and thus knowledge is the 
product of the a priori and the a posteriori.) 

Note here Kant’s use of the word transcendental which denotes 
the clearest and most reliable knowledge in our economy of thought, 
pure logic, arithmetic, geometry. But transcendental is frequently 
(though erroneously) identified with ‘‘transcendent,” which de- 
notes that which transcends our knowledge and accordingly means 


1 A sense-impression becomes a perception by being regarded as the effect of a 
cause. The idea of causation is a transcendental notion. Without it experience 
would be impossible. An astronomer measures angles and determines the distance 
of the moon and of the sun. Experience furnishes the data, they are a fosterior? ; 
but his mathematical methods, the number system, and all arithmetical functions 
area priori. He knows them before he collects the details of his investigation ; 
and in so far as they are the condition without which his sense-impressions could 
not be transformed into knowledge, they are called transcendental. 
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‘¢unknowable.” Whatever is transcendental is, in Kantian ter- 
minology, never transcendent. 

That much will suffice for an explanation of the historical 
meaning of the word transcendental. We must now explain the 
nature of the a griori and its source. 

The a priori is identical with the purely formal which origin- 
ates in our mind by abstraction. When we limit our attention to 
the purely relational, dropping all other features out of sight, we 
produce a field of abstraction in which we can construct purely 
formal combinations, such as numbers, or the ideas of types and 
species. Thus we create a world of pure thought which has the 
advantage of being applicable to any purely formal consideration 
of conditions, and we work out systems of numbers which, when 
counting, we can use as standards of reference for our experiences 
in practical life. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PURE FORM. 


But if the sciences of pure form are built upon an abstraction 
from which all concrete features are omitted, are they not empty 
and useless verbiage? 

Empty they are, that is true enough, but for all that they are 
of paramount significance, because they introduce us into the sanc- 
tum sanctissimum of the world, the intrinsic necessity of relations, 
and thus they become the key to all the riddles of the universe. 
That nothing (viz., the absence of any concrete materiality, implying 
a general anyness) from which we weave the fabric of the purely 
formal sciences is the realm in which Faust finds ‘‘the mothers” in 
whom Goethe personifies the Platonic ideas.. They live in what 
Mephistopheles calls ‘‘the nothing,” and Faust replies: 

‘In deinem Nichts hoff’ ich das All zu finden." 
in thy Naught I hope to find the All.] 

The formal sciences are in need of being supplemented by ob- 
servation, by experience, by experiment; but while the mind of the 
investigator builds up purely formal systems of reference (such as 
numbers) and purely formal space-relations (such as geometry), 
the essential features of facts (of the objective world) are in their 
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turn, too, purely formal. That is to say: they are those features 
which make things such as they are. The suchness of the world is 
purely formal, and its suchness alone is of importance. 

In studying the processes of nature we watch transformations, 
and all we can do is to trace the changes of form. Matter and en- 
ergy are words which in their abstract significance have little value; 
they merely denote actuality in general, the one of being, the other 
of doing. What interests us most are the forms of matter and en- 
ergy, how they change by transformation; and it is obvious that 
the famous law of the conservation of matter and energy is merely 
the reverse of the truth that causation is transformation. In its 
elements which in their totality are called matter and energy, exist- 
ence remains the same, but the forms in which the elements com- 
bine change. The sum-total of the mass and the sum-total of the 
forces of the world can be neither increased nor diminished; they 
are the same to-day that they have always been and as they will 
remain forever. 

All @ posteriori experience is concrete, all @ priori thought is 
abstract. The concrete is (at least zpds jas) incidental, haphazard, 
and individual, but the abstract is universal and can be used as a 
general rule under which all special cases may be subsumed. 

The @ prior? is a mental construction, or, as Kant says, it is 
ideal, viz., it consists of the stuff that ideas are made of, it is mind- 
made. While we grant that the purely formal is ideal we insist 
that it is made in the domain of abstract thought, and its funda- 
mental notions have been abstracted from experience by concen- 
trating our attention upon the purely formal. It is, not directly 
but indirectly and ultimately, derived from experience. It is not 
derived from sense-experience but from a consideration of the re- 
lational (the purely formal) of experience. Thus it is a subjective 
reconstruction of objective features of experience and this recon- 
struction is made in such a way as to drop everything incidental 
and particular and retain only the general and essential features ; 
and we gain the unspeakable advantage of creating rules or for- 
mulas which, though abstract and mind-made, apply to amy case 
that can be classified in the same category. 
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Kant made the mistake of identifying the term ‘‘ideal’” with 
‘‘subjective,” and thus his transcendental idealism was warped 
by the conclusion that our purely formal laws were not objective, 
but were imposed by our mind upon the objective world. Our 
mind (Kant said) is so constituted as to interpret all facts of ex- 
perience in terms of form, as appearing in space and time, and as 
being subject to the law of cause and effect; but what things are 
in themselves we cannot know. We object to Kant’s subjectiva- 
tion of the purely formal and look upon form as an essential and 
inalienable feature of objective existence. The thinking subject is 
to other thinking subjects an object moving about in the objective 
world. Even when contemplating our own existence we must 
grant (to speak with Schopenhauer) that our bodily actualisation 
is our own object; i. e., we (each one of us as a real living crea- 
ture) are as much objects as are all the other objects in the world. 
It is the objectified part of our self that in its inner experience ab- 
stracts from sense-experience the interrelational features of things, 
such as right and left, top and bottom, shape and figure and struc- 
ture, succession, connection, etc. The formal adheres to the ob- 
ject and not to the subject, and every object (as soon as it develops 
in the natural way of evolution first into a feeling, and then into a 
thinking, being) will be able to build up a friori from the abstract 
notion of form in general the several systems of formal thought : 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, logic, and the conceptions of time, 
space, and causality. 

Accordingly all formal thought, although we grant its ideality, 
is fashioned from materials abstracted from the objective world, 
and it is therefore a matter of course that they are applicable to 
the objective world. They belong to the object and, when we 
thinking subjects beget them from our own minds, we are able to 
do so only because we are objects that live and move and have our 
being in the objective world. ? 


UNIVERSALITY OF ANYNESS. 


We know that facts are incidental and haphazard, and appear 
to be arbitrary; but we must not rest satisfied with single inci- 
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dents. We must gather enough single cases to make abstractions. 
Abstractions are products of the mind; they are subjective; but 
they have been derived from experience, and they are built up of 
elements that have objective significance. 

The most important abstractions ever made by man are those 
that are purely relational. Everything from which the sensory ele- 
ment is entirely omitted, where the material is disregarded, is called 
‘‘pure form,” and the relational being a consideration neither of 
matter nor of force or energy, but of position, of shape, of size, of 
form, of relation, is called ‘‘the purely formal.”” The notion of the 
purely formal has been gained by abstraction, viz., by abstracting, 
i. e., singling out and retaining, the formal, and by thinking away, 
by cancelling, by omitting, by leaving out, all the features which 
have anything to do with the concrete sensory element of experi- 
ence. 

And what is the result? 

We retain the formal element alone which is void of all con- 
creteness, void of all materiality, void of all particularity. It isa 
mere nothing and a non-entity. It is emptiness. But one thing: 
is left, position or relation. Actuality is replaced by mere poten- 
tiality, viz., the possible conditions of amy kind of being that is 
possessed of form. 

The word ‘‘any” denotes a simple idea, and yet it contains a 
good deal of thought. Mathematics builds up construction to suit 
any condition. ‘‘Any” implies universality, and universality in- 
cludes necessity. 

In every concrete instance of an experience the subject-matter 
is the main thing with which we are concerned; but the purely 
formal aspect is after all the essential feature, because form deter- 
mines the character of things, and thus the formal (on account of 
its anyness) is the key to their comprehension. 

The rise of man above the animal is due to his ability to utilise 
the purely formal, as it revealed itself to him especially in types for 
classifying things as genera and species, in tracing transformations 
which present themselves as effects of causes, in shapes of measur- 
able relations. The abstraction of the formal is made through the 
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instrumentality of language and the result is reason,—the faculty 
of abstract thought. Man can see the universal in the particular; 
in the single experiences he can trace the laws that are generally 
applicable to cases of the same class. He observes some instances 
and can describe them in a general formula so as to cover any other 
instance of the same kind. 

If form were not an objective feature of the world in which we 
live, formal thought would never have originated and man could 
never have arisen. But if form is indeed (as we assume) an objec- 
tive feature of all existence, it impresses itself in such a way upon 
living creatures that rational beings will naturally develop as soon 
as the organs of speech are perfected and social conditions produce 
a demand for communication which will result in the creation of 
language. 

The marvellous advantages of reason dawned upon man like a 
revelation from on high, for he did not invent reason, he discovered 
it; and the sentiment that its blessings came to him from above, 
from heaven, from that power which sways the destiny of the whole 
universe, from the gods or from God, is as natural as it is true. 
The anthropoid did not seek reason: reason came to him and he 
became man. Man became man by the grace of God, by gradually 
imbibing the Logos that was with God in the beginning; and in 
the dawn of human evolution we can plainly see the landmark of 
mathematics, for the first grand step in the development of man as 
distinguished from the transitional forms of the anthropoid is the 
ability to count. 

Man’s distinctive characteristic remains, even to-day, reason, 
the faculty of purely formal thought; and the characteristic of rea- 
son is its anyness, implying apriority (i. e., beforehand-knowledge) 
which renders it possible that man can foresee events and adapt 
means to an end. 


DIFFERENT DEGREES OF APRIORITY. 


Kant has pointed out the kinship of all purely formal notions ; 
and yet geometry cannot be derived from pure reason alone, but 
contains an additional element which imparts to its fundamental 
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conceptions an arbitrary appearance if we attempt to treat its de- 
ductions as rigidly @ priori. Why should there be straight lines at 
all? Why is it possible that by quartering the circle we should 
have right angles with all their peculiarities? All these and similar 
notions can not be subsumed under a general formula from which 
we could derive it with logical necessity. 

When dealing with lines we observe their extension in one 
direction, when dealing with planes we have two directions, when 
measuring solids we have three. Why can we not continue and 
construct bodies that extend in four directions? The limit set us 
by space as it positively presents itself to us seems arbitrary, and 
while transcendental truths are undeniable and obvious, the funda- 
mental notions of geometry seem as stubborn as the facts of our 
concrete existence. Space, generally granted to be elbow-room 
for motion in all directions, after all appears to be a definite magni- 
tude as much as a stone wall which shuts us in like a prison allow- 
ing us to proceed in three ways only and no more, and presenting 
no way of breaking through it. Verily, we might more easily shat- 
ter a rock that impedes our progress than pass into the fourth di- 
mension. The boundary line is inexorable in its adamantine 
rigidity. 

Considering all these unquestionable statements, is there not 
a great probability that space is a concrete fact as positive as the 
existence of material things, and not a mere form, not a mere poten- . 
tiality of a general nature? Certainly Euclidean geometry contains 
such arbitrary elements as we should expect to meet in the realm 
of the @ posteriori. No wonder that Gauss expressed ‘‘the desire 
that the Euclidean geometry should not be the true geometry,” 
because ‘‘in that event we should have an absolute measure @ 
priori.” 

Are we thus driven to the conclusion that our space-conception 
is not @ priort; and if, indeed, it is not @ priors, it must be a@ postert- 
ort! What else can it be? TZertium non datur. 

If we enter more deeply into the nature of the @ priori, we 
shall learn that there are different kinds of apriority, and there is a 
difference between the logical @ griori and the geometrical a priori. 
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Kant never investigated the source of the a priori. He discov- 
ered it in the mind and seemed satisfied with the notion that it is 
the nature of the mind to be possessed of time and space and the 
categories. He went no further. He never asked, how did mind 
originate? 

_ Had Kant inquired into the origin of mind, he would have 
found that the @ priori is woven into the texture of mind by the 
uniformities of experience. The uniformities of experience teach 
us the laws of form, and the purely formal involves ‘‘anyness,” 
i. e., it is @ priori. 

Mind is the product of memory, and we may briefly describe 
its origin as follows: 

Contact with the outer world produces impressions in sentient 
substance. The traces of these impressions are preserved (a con- 
dition which is called ‘‘memory”) and they can be revived (which 
state is called ‘‘recollection’”’). Sense-impressions are different in 
kind and leave different traces, but those which are the same in 
kind, or similar, leave traces the forms of which are the same or 
similar; and sense-impressions of the same kind are registered in 
the traces having the same form. Asa note of a definite pitch 
makes chords of the same pitch vibrate while it passes all others 
by, so new sense-impressions revive those traces only into which 
they fit, and thereby announce themselves as being the same in 
kind. Thus all sense-impressions are systematised according to 
their forms, and the result is an orderly arrangement of memories 
which is called ‘‘mind.” 

Thus mind develops through uniformities in sensation accord- 
ing to the laws of form. Whenever a new sense-perception regis- 
ters itself mechanically and automatically in the trace to which it 
belongs, the event is tantamount to a logical judgment which de- 
clares that the object represented by the sense-impression belongs 
to the same class of objects which produced the memory traces 
with which it is registered. 

If we abstract the interrelation of all memory-traces, omitting 
their contents, we have a pure system of geriera and species, or 
the a priori idea of ‘‘classes and subclasses.” 
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The a priori, though mind-made, is constructed of chips taken 
from the objective world, but our several @ priori notions are by 
no means of the same nature and rigidity. The emptiest forms of 
pure thought are the categories, and the most rigid truths are the 
logical theorems, which can be represented by concentric circles. 

If all aare 4 and ifais ana, thenaisan 4. If all dogs are 
quadrupeds and if all terriers are dogs, then terriers are quadru- 
peds. It is the most rigid kind of argument, and its statements 
are practically tautologies. 

The case is different with causation. The class of abstract 
notions of which causation is an instance is much more compli- 
cated. No one doubts that every effect must have had its cause, 
but one of the keenest thinkers was in deep earnest when he 
doubted the possibility of proving this obvious statement. And 
Kant, seeing its kinship with geometry and algebra, accepted it as 
a priori and treated it as being on equal terms with mathematical 
axioms. Yet there is an additional element in the formula of cau- 
sation which somehow disguises its @ priori origin; and the reason 
is that it is not as rigidly @ prior? as are the norms of pure logic. 

What is this additional element that somehow savors of the a 
posteriori? 

If we contemplate the interrelation of genera and species and 
subspecies, we find that the categories with which we operate are 
at rest. They stand before us like a well arranged cabinet with 
several divisions and drawers, and these drawers have subdivisions 
and in these subdivisions we keep boxes. The cabinet is our @ 
priori system of classification and we store in it our @ posteriori im- 
pressions. If a thing is in box a, we seek for it in drawer @ which 
is a subdivision of the department 4. 

How different is causation! While in logic everything is at 
rest, causation is not conceivable without motion. The norms of 
pure reason are static, the law of cause and effect is dynamic; and 
thus we have in the conception of cause and effect an additional 
element which is mobility. 

Causation is the law of transformation. We have a definite 
system of interrelated items in which we observe a change of place. 
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The original situation and all detailed circumstances are the con- 
ditions ; the motion that produces the change is the cause; the re- 
sult or new arrangement of the parts of the whole system is the 
effect. Thus it appears that causation is only another version of 
the law of the conservation of matter and energy. The concrete 
items of the whole remain, in their constitutional elements, the 
same. No energy is lost; no particle of matter is annihilated ; and 
the change that takes place is mere transformation. 

The law of causation is otherwise in the same predicament 
as the norms of logic. It can never be satisfactorily proved by 
experience. Experience justifies the a rior? and verifies its tenets 
in single instances which prove true, but single instances can never 
demonstrate the universal and necessary validity of any @ priort 
statement. 

The logical a priori is rigidly @ prior’; it is the @ priori of pure 
reason. But there is another kind of a friori which admits the use 
of some other abstract notion, mobility, which is part and parcel of 
the thinking mind. Our conception of cause and effect is just as 
ideal as our conception of genera and species. It is just as much 
mind-made as they are, and its intrinsic necessity and universal 
validity are the same. Its apriority cannot be doubted; but it is 
not rigidly @ priori, it is only purely a priori. 

We may classify all @ friori notions under two headings and 
both are transcendental (viz., conditions of knowledge in their spe- 
cial fields): one is the @ priori of being, the other of doing. The 
rigid @ prior? is passive anyness, the less rigid @ prior? is active any- 
ness. Geometry belongs to the latter. Its fundamental concept of 
space is a product of. active apriority; and thus we cannot derive 
its laws from pure logic alone. 

The main difficulty of the parallel theorem and the straight 
line consists in our space-conception which is not derived from 
rationality in general, but results from our contemplation of mo- 
tion. Our space-conception accordingly is not an idea of pure rea- 
son, but the product of pure activity. 


1See the author's Grund, Ursache und Zweck, Dresden, 1883. 
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Kant felt the difference and distinguished between pure reason 
and pure intuition or Anschauung. He did not expressly say so, but 
his treatment suggests the idea that we ought to distinguish be- 
tween two different kinds of a priori. Transcendental logic, and 
with it all common notions of Euclid, are mere applications of the 
law of consistency; they are (what I call in Zhe Primer of Philos- 
ophy) ‘‘rigidly a priori.” But our pure space-conception presup- 
poses, in addition to pure reason, our own activity, the poten- 
tiality of moving about, and thus it admits another factor which 
cannot be derived from pure reason alone. Hence all attempts at 
proving the theorem on rigidly @ griori grounds have proved fail- 
ures. 

SPACE AS A SPREAD OF MOTION. 

Mathematicians mean to start from nothingness, so they think 
away everything, but they retain their own mentality. Though 
even their mind is stripped of all particular notions, they retain 
their principles of reasoning and the privilege of moving about, and 
from these two sources geometry can be constructed. 

The idea of causation goes one step further: it admits the no- 
tions of matter and energy, emptied of all particularity, in their 
form of pure generalisations. It is still ¢ priori, but considerably 
more complicated than pure reason. 

The field in which the geometrician starts is pure nothingness ; 
but we shall learn later on that nothingness is possessed of positive 
qualifications. We must therefore be on our guard, and we had 
better inquire into the nature and origin of our nothingness. 

The geometrician cancels in thought all positive existence ex- 
cept his own mental activity and starts moving about as a mere 
nothing. In other words we establish by abstraction a domain of 
monotonous sameness, which possesses the advantage of ‘‘any- 
ness,” i. e., an absence of particularity involving universal validity. 
In this field of motion we proceed to produce geometrical con- 
structions. 

The geometrician’s activity is pure motion, which means that 
it is mere progression ; the ideas of a force exerted in moving and 
also of resistance to be overcome are absolutely excluded. 
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We start moving, but whither? Before us are infinite possi- 
bilities of direction. The inexhaustibleness of chances is part of 
the indifference as to definiteness of determining the mode of mo- 
tion (be it straight or curved). Let us start at once in all possible 
directions which are infinite, (a proposition which, in a way, is 
realised by the light), and having proceeded an infinitesimal way 
from the starting-point 4 to the points B, B,, B,, B, B,....B,; 
we continue to move in infinite directions at each of these stations, 
reaching from B the points C, C,, C, C, C,....C,. From 2B, we 
would switch off to the points C?', C?!, etc. until 
we reach from B, the points Cf, CPe, Ce,....C8=, thus 
exhausting all the points which cluster around every B,, B,, By 
B,,....B,. Thus, by moving after the fashion of the light, spread- 
ing again and again from each new point in all directions, in a 
medium that offers no resistance whatever, we obtain a uniform 
spread of light whose intensity in every point is in the inverse 
square of its distance from its source. Every lighted spot becomes 
acenter of its own from which light travels on in all directions. 
But among these infinite directions there are rays, 4, B, C..., 
i. e., lines of motion which are paths of greatest intensity. The 
ray of light thus ideally constructed is a representation of the 
straight line which, being the shortest path between the starting- 
point A and any other point, is the climax of directness: it is the 
upper limit of effectiveness and its final boundary, a non plus ultra: 
The straight line represents a climax of economy, viz., the greatest 
intensity on the shortest path that is reached among infinite possi- 
bilities of progression by uniformly following up all. In every ray 
the maximum of intensity is attained by a minimum of progression. 

Our construction of motion in all directions after the fashion 
of light is practically pure space; but to avoid the forestalling of 
further implications we will call it simply the spread of motion in 
all directions. 

The path of highest intensity in a spread of motion in all di- 
rections corresponds to the ray in an ideal conception of a spread 
of light, and it is equivalent to the straight line in geometry. 

We purposely modify our reference to light in our construc- 
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tion of straight lines, for we are well aware of the fact that the no- 
tion of a ray of light as a straight line is an ideal which describes 
the progression of light only as it appears, not as it is. The phys- 
icist represents light as rays only when measuring its effects in re- 
flection, etc., but when considering the nature of light, he looks 
upon rays as transversal oscillations of the ether. The notion of 
light as rays is at bottom as much an a Zriori construction as is 
Newton’s formula of gravitation. ; 

The construction of space as a spread of motion in all direc- 
tions after the analogy of light is a summary creation of the scope 
of motion, and we call it ‘‘ideal space.” Everything that moves 
about, if it develops into a thinking subject, when it forms the ab- 
stract idea of mobility, will inevitably create out of the data of its 
own existence the ideal ‘‘scope of motion,” which is space. 

When the geometrician starts to construct his figures, drawing 
lines and determining the position of points, etc., he tacitly pre- 
supposes the existence of a spread of motion, such as we have de- 
scribed. Motility is part of his equipment, and motility presup- 
poses a field of motion, viz., space. 

Space is the possibility of motion, and by ideally moving about 
in all possible directions the number of which is inexhaustible, we 
construct our notion of pure space. If we speak of space we mean 
this construction of our mobility. It is an @ prior? construction 
and is as unique as logic or arithmetic. There is but one space, 
and all spaces are but portions of this one construction. The prob- 
lem of tridimensionality will be considered later on. Here we in- 
sist only on the objective validity of our @ prior? construction, which 
is the same as the objective validity of all our @ grior? construc- 
tions—of logic and arithmetic and causality, and it rests upon the 
same foundation. Our mathematical space omits all particularity 
and serves our purpose of universal application: it is founded on 
‘‘anyness,” and thus, within the limits of its abstraction, it holds 
good everywhere and under all conditions. 

There is no need to find out by experience in the domain of 
the a posteriori whether pure space is curved. Anyness has no par- 
ticular qualities; we create this anyness by abstraction, and it is a 
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matter of course that in the field of our abstraction, space will be 
the same throughout. 

The fabric of which the purely formal is woven is an absence 
of concreteness. It is (so far as matter is concerned) nothing. Yet 
this airy nothing is a pretty tough material, just on account of its 
indifferent ‘‘any”-ness. Being void of particularity, it is univer- 
sal; it is the same throughout, and if we proceed to build our air- 
castles in the domain of anyness, we shall find that considering the 
absence of all particularity the same construction will be the same, 
wherever and whenever it may be conceived. 

Professor Clifford says:! ‘‘We assume that two lengths which 
are equal to the same length are equal to each other.” But there 
is no ‘assumption ” about it. The atmosphere in which our math- 
ematical creations are begotten is sameness. Therefore the same 
construction is the same wherever and whenever it may be made. 
We consider form only ; we think away all other concrete proper- 
ties, both of matter and energy, mass, weight, intensity, and qual- 
ities of any kind. 


UNIQUENESS OF PURE SPACE. 


Our thought-forms, constructed in the realm of empty abstrac- 
tion, serve as models or as systems of reference for any of our ob- 
servations in the real world of sense-experience. Their anyness 
explains. the parallelism that obtains between our models and ac- 
tual experience, which was puzzling to Kant. And truly at first 
sight it is mystifying that a pure thought-construction can reveal 
to us some of the most important and deepest secrets of objective 
nature; but the simple solution of the mystery consists in this, 
that the actions of nature are determined by the same conditions 
of possible motions with which pure thought is confronted in its 
efforts to construct its models. Here as well as there we have con- 
sistency, that is to say, a thing done is uniquely determined, and, 
in pure thought as well as in reality, it is such as it has been made. 

Our constructions are made in anyness and apply to all pos- 


1 Loc. ctt., p. 53. 
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sible instances of the kind; and thus we may as well define space 
as the potentiality of measuring, which presupposes moving about. 
Mobility granted, we can construct space as the scope of our mo- 
tion in anyness. Of course we must bear in mind that our motion 
is in thought only and we have dropped all notions of particularity 
so as to leave an utter absence of force and resistance. The motor 
element, gua energy, is not taken into consideration, but we con- 
template only the products of progression. 

Since in the realm of pure form, thus created by abstraction, 
we move in a domain void of particularity, it is not an assumption 
(as Riemann declares in his famous inaugural dissertation), but a 
matter of course which follows with logical necessity, that lines are 
independent of position. 

In actual space, position is by no means a negligible quantity. 
A real pyramid consisting of actual material is possessed of differ- 
ent qualities according to position, and the line 43, representing 
a path from the top of a mountain to the valley is very different 
from the line BA, which is the path from the valley to the top of 
the mountain. In Euclidean geometry 4B=BA. 

Riemann attempts to identify the mathematical space of a 
triple manifold with actual space and expects a proof from experi- 
ence, but, properly speaking, they are radically different. In real 
space position is not a negligible factor, and would necessitate a 
fourth codrdinate which has a definite relation to the plumb-line ; 
and this fourth coérdinate (which we may call a fourth dimension) 
suffers a constant modification of increase in inverse proportion to 
the square of the distance from the center of this planet of ours. 
It is rectilinear, yet all the plumb-lines are converging toward an 
inaccessible center; accordingly, they are by no means of equal 
value in their different parts. How different is mathematical space! 
It is homogeneous throughout. And it is so because we made it so 
by abstraction. 

Pure form is a feature which is by no means a mere nonentity. 


- Having emptied existence of all concrete actuality, and having 


thought away everything, we are confronted by an absolute va- 
cancy—a zero of existence: but the zero has positive character- 
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istics and there is this peculiarity about the zero, that it is the 
mother of infinitude. The thought is so true in mathematics that 
it is trite. Let any number be divided by nought, the result is the 
infinitely great; and let nought be divided by any number, the re- 
sult is the infinitely small. In thinking away everything concrete 
we retain with our nothingness potentiality. Potentiality is the 
empire of purely formal constructions, in the dim background of 
which lurks the phantom of infinitude. 


MATHEMATICAL SPACE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SPACE. 


If we admit to our conception of space the qualities of bodies 
as mass, our conception of real space will become more compli- 
cated still. What we gain in concrete definiteness we lose from 
universality, and we can return to the general applicableness of @ 
priort conditions only by dropping all concrete features and limit- 
ing our geometrical constructions to the abstract domain of pure 
form. 
_ Mathematical space with its straight lines, planes, and right 

angles is an ideal construction. It exists in our mind only just as 
much as do logic and arithmetic. In the external world there are 
no numbers, no mathematical lines, no logarithms, no sines, tan- 
gents, nor secants. The same is true of all the formal sciences. 
There are no genera and species, no syllogisms, neither inductions 
nor deductions, running about in the world, but only concrete in- 
dividuals and a concatenation of events. There are no laws that 
govern the motions of stars or molecules; yet there are things act- 
ing in a definite way, and their actions depend on changes in rela- 
tional conditions which can be expressed in formulas. All the gen- 
eralised notions of the formal sciences are mental contrivances 
which comprise relational features in general rules. The formulas 
as such are purely ideal, but the relational features which they de- 
scribe are objectively real. 

Thus, the space-conception of the mathematician is an ideal 
construction; but the ideal has objective significance. Ideal and 
subjective are by no means synonyms. With the help of an ideal 
space-conception we can acquire knowledge concerning the real 
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space of the objective world. Here the Newtonian law may be 
cited as a glaring example. 

How can the subject know a prior? anything about the object? 
Simply because the subject is an object moving about among ob- 
jects. Mobility is a qualification of the object, and I, the thinking 
subject, become conscious of the general rules of motion only, be- 
cause I am an object endowed with mobility. My ‘‘scope of mo- 
tion’’ cannot be derived from the abstract idea of myself as a think- 
ing subject, but is the product of a consideration of my mobility, 
generalised by omiting all particularities. 

Mathematical space is @ priori in the Kantian sense. How- 
ever, it is not ready-made in our mind, it is not an innate idea, but 
the product of much toil and careful thought. Nor is it possible, 
except at a maturer age after a long development. 

Physiological space is the direct and unsophisticated space- 
conception of our senses. It originates through experience, and 
is, in its way, a truer picture of actual space than mathematical 
space. The latter is more general, the former more concrete. In 
physiological space position is not indifferent, for high and low, 
right and left, and up and down are of great importance. Geo- 
metrically congruent figures produce (as Mach has shown) remark- 
ably different impressions if they present themselves to the eyes in 
different positions. 

In a geometrical plane the figures can be shoved about with- 
out suffering a change of form. If they are flopped, their inner 
relations remain the same, and thus they are still called congruent. 
Helices of opposite directions are congruent, while in actual life 
they would always remain mere symmetrical counterparts. So the 
right and the left hands considered as mere mathematical bodies 
are congruent, while in reality neither can take the place of the 
other. A glove which we may treat as a two-dimensional thing can 
be turned inside out, but we would need a fourth dimension to flop 
the hand, a three-dimensional body, into its inverted counterpart ; 
and so long as we have no fourth dimension, the latter being a 
mere logical fiction,’ this cannot be done. Yet mathematically con- 
sidered, the two hands are congruent. Why? Not because they 
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are actually of the same shape, but because in our mathematics 
position in place is excluded; the relational alone counts, and the 
relational is the same in both cases. 

Mathematical space being an ideal construction, it is a matter 
of course that all mathematical problems must be settled by @ priort 
operations of pure thought, and cannot be decided by external ‘ex- 
periment or by a posterior? experiment. 


HOMOGENEITY OF SPACE DUE TO ABSTRACTION. 


When moving about, we change our place and pass by differ- 
ent objects. These objects too are moving; and thus our scope of 
motion tallies so exactly with theirs that one can be used for the 
computation of the other. 

Space as we find it in experience is best defined as the juxta- 
position of things. If there is need of distinguishing it from our 
ideal space-conception which is the s~2pe of our mobility, we may 
call the former pure objective space, the latter pure subjective 
space, but, our subjective ideas being rooted in our mobility, which 
is a constitutional feature of our objective existence, for all practi- 
cal purposes the two are the same. 

But though pure space, whether its conception be established 
objectively or subjectively, must be accepted as the same, are we 
not driven to the conclusion that there are after all two different 
kinds of space: mathematical space, which is ideal, and physio- 
logical space, which is real? And if they are different, we must 
assume them to be independent of each other? What is their mu- 
tual relation? 

The two spaces, the ideal construction of mathematical space 
and the reconstruction in our senses of the juxtaposition of things 
surrounding us, are different solely because they have been built 
up upon two different planes of abstraction ; physiological space 
includes, and mathematical space excludes, the sensory data of 
juxtaposition. Physiological space admits concrete facts,—man’s 
own upright position, gravity, perspective, etc. Mathematical space 
is purely formal, and to lay its foundation we have dug down to 
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the bed-rock of our knowledge, which is ‘‘anyness.’”” Mathemat- 
ical space is @ priori, albeit the a prior? of motion. 

At present it is sufficient to state that the homogeneity of a 
mathematical space is its anyness, and its anyness is due to our 
construction of it in the domain of pure form, involving universal- 
ity and excluding everything concrete and particular. 

The idea of homogeneity in our space-conception is the tacit 
condition for the theorems of similarity and proportion, and also of 
free mobility, viz., that figures can be shoved about without suffer- 
ing change, either by shrinkage or by expanse. The principle of 
homogeneity being admitted, we can shove figures about on any 
surface the curvature of which is either constant or zero. This 
produces either the non-Euclidean geometries of spherical, pseudo- 
spherical, and elliptic surfaces, or the plane geometry of Euclid— 
all of them a priori constructions made without reference to reality. 

Our @ priori constructions serve an important purpose. We 
use them as systems of reference. We construct @ priori a number 
system, making a simple progression through a series of units 
which we denominate from the starting-point 0, as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc. These numbers are purely ideal constructions, but with 
their help we can count and measure and weigh the several objects 
of reality that confront experience; and in all cases we fall back 
upon our ideal number system, saying, the table has four legs ; it 
is two and a half feet high, it weighs fifty pounds, etc. We call 
these modes of determination quantitative. 

The element of quantitative measurement is the ideal construc- 
tion of units, all of which are assumed to be discrete and equiva- 
lent. Their equivalence, as much as the homogeneity of space, is 
due to abstraction. In reality equivalent units do not exist any 
more than different parts of rea] space may be regarded as homo- 
geneous. Both constructions have been made to create a domain 
of anyness, for the purpose of standards of reference. 


EVEN BOUNDARIES AS STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT. 


Standards of reference are useful only when they are unique, 
and thus we cannot use any line of our spread of motion in all di- 
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rections, but must select one that admits of no equivocation. The 
only line that possesses this quality is the ray, viz., the straight line 
or the path of greatest intensity. 

The straight line is one instance only of a whole class of simi- 
lar constructions which with one name may be called ‘‘even boun- 
daries.” 

Clifford, starting from objective space, constructs the plane by 
polishing three surfaces, 4, B, and C, until they fit one another, 
which means until they are congruent.!_ His proposition leads to 
the same result as ours, but the essential thing is not so much (as 
Clifford has it) that the three planes are congruent, each to the 
two others, but that each plane is congruent with its own inver- 
sion. Thus, under all conditions, each one is congruent with itself. 
Each plane partitions the whole infinite space into two congruent 
halves. 

Having divided space so as to make the boundary surface con- 
gruent with itself (viz., a plane), we now divide the plane (we will 
call it P) in the same way,—a process best exemplified in the fold- 
ing of a sheet of paper stretched flat on the table. The crease 
represents a boundary congruent with itself. In contrast to curved 
lines, which cannot be flopped-or shoved or turned without involv- 
ing a change in our construction, we speak of a straight line as an 
even boundary. 

A circle can be flopped upon itself, but it is not an even boun- 
dary congruent with itself, because the inside contents and. the 
outside surroundings are different. 

If we take a plane, represented by a piece of paper that has 
been evenly divided by the crease AB, and divide it again cross- 
wise, say in the point O, by another crease CD, into two equal parts, 
we establish in the four angles round O a new kind of even boun- 
dary. 

The bipartition results in a division of each half plane into 
two portions which again are congruent the one to the other; and 
the line in the crease CD, constituting, together with the first 


1 Common Sense of the Exact Sciences, Appleton & Co., p. 66. 
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crease AB, two angles, is (like the straight line and the plane) 
nothing more nor less than an even boundary construction. The 
right angle originates by the process of halving the straight line 
conceived as an angle. 

Let us now consider the significance of even boundaries. 

A point being a mere locus in space, has no extension what- 
ever; it is congruent with itself on account of its want of any dis- 
criminating parts. If it rotates in any direction, it makes no differ- 
ence. 

There is no mystery about a point’s being congruent with it- 
self in any position. It results from our conception of a point in 
agreement with the abstraction we have made; but when we are 
confronted with lines or surfaces that are congruent with them- 
selves we believe ourselves nonplussed; yet the mystery of a 
straight line is not greater than that of a point. 

A line which when flopped or turned in its direction remains 
congruent with itself is called straight, and a surface which when 
flopped or turned round on itself remains congruent with itself is- 
called plane or flat. 

The straight lines and the flat surfaces are, among all possible 
boundaries, of special importance, for a similar reason that the ab- 
straction of pure form is so useful. In the domain of pure form 
we get rid of all particularity and thus establish a norm fit for uni- 
versal application. In geometry straight lines and plane surfaces 
are the climax of simplicity; they are void of any particularity that 
needs further description, or would complicate the situation, and 
this absence of complications in their construction is their greatest 
recommendation. The most important point, however, is their 
quality of being unique. It renders them specially available for 
purposes of reference. 

We can construct a priori different surfaces that are homogene- 
ous, yielding as many different systems of geometry. Euclidean 
geometry is neither more nor less true than spherical or elliptic 
geometry; all of them are purely formal constructions, they are 
a priori, being each one on its own premises irrefutable by experi- 
ence; but plane geometry is more practical for general purposes. 
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The question in geometry is not, as some metageometricians 
would have it, ‘‘Is objective space flat or curved?” but, ‘Is it 
possible to make constructions that shall be unique so as to be 
serviceable as standards of reference?’”? The former question is 
due to a misconception of the nature of mathematics; the latter 
must be answered in the affirmative. All even boundaries are 
unique and can therefore be used as standards of reference. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE INDISPENSABLE. 


Straight lines do not exist in reality. How rough are the edges 
of the straightest corners, and how rugged are the straightest lines 
drawn with instruments of precision, if measured by the standard 
of mathematical straightness! And if we consider the paths of 
motion, be they of chemical atoms or terrestrial or celestial bodies, 
we shall always find them to be curves of high complexity. Never- 
theless the idea of the straight line is justified by experience in so 
far as it helps us to analyse the complex curves into their elemen- 
tary factors ; each one (if we go to the end of our analysis) can be 
represented as a straight line. Judging from the experience we 
have of moving bodies, we cannot doubt that if the sun’s attraction 
of the earth (as well as that of all other celestial bodies) could be 
annihilated, the earth would fly off into space in a straight line. 
Thus the mud on carriage wheels, when spurting off, and the peb- 
bles that are thrown with a sling, are flying in a tangential direc- 
tion which would be absolutely straight were it not for the inter- 
ference of the gravity of the earth, which is constantly asserting 
itself and modifies the straightest line into a curve. 

Our idea of a straight line is suggested to us by experience 
when we attempt to resolve compound forces into their constitu- 
ents, but it is not traceable in experience. It is a product of our 
method of measurement. It is a creation of our own doings, yet it 
is justified by the success which attends its employment. 

The great question in geometry is not, whether straight line 
constructions are the only possible systems of space-measurement, 
but what is the nature of straight lines, and planes, and right an- 
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gles ; how does their conception originate and why are they of para- 
mount importance in geometry. 

o. Now the fact that the straight line (as a purely mental con- 
fy ‘  gstruction) is possible cannot be denied: we use it and that should 
be sufficient for all practical purposes. That we can construct 
curves also does not invalidate the existence of straight lines. 

As to the nature of the straight line and all the other notions 
connected therewith, we shall always be able to determine them as 
concepts of boundary, either reaching the utmost limit of a certain 
function, be it of the highest (such as o) or lowest measure (such 
as 0); or dividing a whole into two congruent parts. 

The utility of such boundary concepts becomes apparent when 
we are in need of standards for measurement. A boundary being 
the utmost limit is unique. There are innumerable curves, but 
there is only one kind of straight line. Accordingly, if we need a 
standard for measuring curves, we must naturally fall back upon 
the straight line and determine its curvature by its deviation from 
the straight line which represents a zero of curvature. 

The straight line is the simplest of all boundary concepts. 
Hence its indispensableness. 

If we measure a curvature we resolve the curve into infinites- 
imal pieces of straight lines, and then determine their change of 
direction. Thus we use the straight line as a reference in our 
measurement of curves. The simplest curve is the circle and its 
curvature is expressed by the reciprocal of the radius; but the 
radius is a straight line. It seems that we cannot escape straight- 
a ness anywhere in geometry; for it is the simplest instrument for 
| measuring distance. We may replace metric geometry by projec- 
tive geometry, but what could projective geometricians do if they 
had not straight lines for their projections. Without them they 
would be in a strait indeed ! 

But suppose we renounce with Lobatchevski the conventional 
method of even boundary conceptions, especially straightness of 
line, and are satisfied with straightest lines, what is the result? He 
does not, at the same time, surrender either the principle of con- 
sistency or the assumption of the homogeneity of space, and thus he 
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builds up a geometry independent of the theorem of parallel lines, 
which would be applicable to two systems, the Euclidean of straight 
lines and the non-Euclidean of curved space. But the latter needs 
the straight line as much as the former and finds its natural limit 
in a sphere whose radius is infinite and whose curvature is zero. 
He can measure no spheric curvature without the radius, and after 
all he reaches the straight line in the limit of curvature. Yet it 
is noteworthy that in the Euclidean system the straight line is def- 
inite and 7 irrational, while in the non-Euclidean, z is a definite 
number according to the measure of curvature and the straight line 
becomes irrational. 


EDITOR. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


THE RELIGIO-HISTORICAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.’ 


HE thesis which it is sought to demonstrate in the succeeding 
pages is this: That the religion of the New Testament, in im- 
portant, and even in some vital, points can be interpreted only in 
the light of the influence of extraneous religions, and that this in- 
fluence reached the men of the New Testament by way of Judaism. 
What is the attitude of present-day scholarship toward the 
question we are discussing and toward the thesis we have set up? 
It has long been maintained by many scholars that certain elements 
in the New Testament are of foreign origin, and this is now almost 
universally conceded. In particular, the Logos doctrine of the Jo- 
hanine Gospel has over and over again been derived from Philo, and 
through Philo from Greek philosophy. For some time now espe- 
cial emphasis has been laid upon Greek influence, particularly, for 
instance, in the writings of Holtzmann. In addition to the Alex- 
andrian philosophy, the Greek Mysteries and Gnosticism have been 
considered in this connection. On the other hand, much less at- 
tention has been paid to the tracing of elements of the New Testa- 
ment to Oriental sources. We may cite a characteristic instance of 
this from Holtzmann,? who mentions in his study of the Apocalypse 
of John and the foreign elements which have of late been sought 
in it, the doctrine of the twelve ages of the world, which he cites 
as existing among Hindus, Persians, Greeks, and Jews. But he 
conceives of the path which this doctrine took as follows: From 


1 Translated from the author's MS. by W. H. Carruth of the Univ. of Kansas. 
2 Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1., p. 476. 
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the Hindus and the Persians it came to the Greeks, from the 
Greeks, under the influence of Pythagoreanism, to the Jews. It is 
to be noted that he quite ignores in this theory the whole Orient 
which lies between India and Persia proper on the one side and the 
peoples of the West on the other. This entire populous empire, 
which had been dominated from early times by the mighty Baby- 
lonian civilisation, is overlooked by him. He does not even raise 
the question, whether this doctrine may not have come to the Jews 
directly from the Orient. And yet it is possible, in this particular 
case, to say with tolerable certainty how this doctrine reached the 
Jews. 

The doctrine of the twelve ages of the world, according to 
which the entire course of history represents a year with its twelve 
months, is of Babylonian origin. Babylonia is the natural home of 
such systems of chronology, which were originally connected with 
astrology. From Babylonia these chronologies spread over the 
whole world, to India on the east, to the Greeks and Jews on the 
west. But the Babylonian origin of this chronology is by no means 
a new discovery: it might have been noted long ago, for it is at the 
bottom of the system of Berosus. It is, however, a characteristic 
fact, that such a learned and cautious scholar as Holtzmann should 
have put such a wrong interpretation upon this obvious example of 
the influence of Babylonian civilisation on Judaism. Wernle too, 
in his brilliant book on The Beginnings of our Religion, has frequently 
pointed oud Greek influence, but almost no Oriental influence what- 
ever. I believe that I make no mistake in saying that a young 
scholar who prepares himself to-day for independent scientific in- 
vestigation in the New Testament will post up on things Greek, 
but he will scarcely get the notion that it is necessary to be posted 
in the languages and history of the Orient in order to interpret the 
New Testament. Exception must be made of earlier and present 
attempts to get light from Hindu sources, which are full of difficul- 
ties from the mere circumstances of the immense geographical dis- 
tance between India and Palestine, where again the existence of 
Babylon is ignored. 

Quite recently Bousset has begun to call attention to parallels 
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from the Persian religion. The present writer has attempted to 
demonstrate the existence of certain Babylonian elements in the 
Apocalypse of John. It may be said that in recent years the in- 
terest in such undertakings is greatly on the increase, and yet 
Wernle is certainly right in saying (p. 21) that these questions 
have scarcely been formulated at the present day, certainly not yet 
answered. 


REASONS FOR THE NEGLECT OF THE ORIENT IN NEW TESTA- 
MENT STUDY. 


How does it come that the religio-historical questions in the 
New Testament have been comparatively so little studied, and that 
the Orient in particular has been so little regarded in this connec- 
tion? It is worth while to raise this question, not for the sake of 
reproaching anyone, but in order that it may be recognised that 
this condition has a natural reason in the development of the his- 
tory of the science. 

We might cite a large number of reasons. An earlier view, 
which prevailed for decades and has a classic representative in the 
Biblische Theologie of B. Weiss, regarded it as the proper, and in- 
deed almost the sole, function of Biblical theology to reproduce 
with fidelity the utterances of the Biblical authors. This view still 
prevails in a large proportion of the commentaries on the New Tes- 
tament. The watchword is not the interpretation, not the estab- 
lishment of the historical place of a book, but only faithful repro- 
duction. 

It must be conceded that the effort has been to fulfil this task - 
with admirable conscientiousness and a logical precision that is 
often astounding. But we can add, without being unjust to our 
predecessors, that precise reproduction and logical interpretation 
must be only the preparation for the real, vital, historical under- 
standing. Yet even when the investigators—as has been done fre- 
quently for a long time past—went further and aimed at a religio- 
historical understanding, it was natural that the eyes of the searchers 
lingered longer in the sphere of Greek culture than in the Orient. 
For the New Testament is really a Greek book. 
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One who, like the author of this treatise, comes fresh from the 
Old Testament and considers the New Testament, is deeply im- 
pressed with the strength of the Greek influence in the New Tes- 
tament. We find there, for instance, a delicacy in the use of par- 
ticles, as for instance at ‘the opening of the first epistle of Peter, 
“xara mpdyvwcr rarpds, év mvevparos eis Kal pavtTispov 
aiparos "Inoot Xpurrod” (according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father, in sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus Christ) which would have been absolutely 
impossible to a Palestinian Jew. And there is no doubt that this 
strongly Hellenistic impress in the form must be accompanied by 
Hellenisation in the contents. 

It is not the intention in the following pages to speak of these 
Greek influences in the New Testament, not, however, because 
they are to be denied, but because the author, whose special studies 
deal with the Orient, would have nothing particular to offer on the 
subject. 

Another reason for the fact that scholars have hitherto been 
onesided in the interest for the Greek elements involved, is that 
our classical education has brought Hellenism nearer to us than 
the Orient is. Furthermore, the specialisation of our scholarship 
has made it difficult for the New Testament student to obtain any 
acquaintance whatever with the Orient. In these days we hear 
from all sides the complaint that specialisation, to which on the 
one hand we owe such admirable results, is on the other hand a 
constant limitation on our fields of study. And for this reason, to 
help so far as in me lies to bridge the gap which separates the vari- 
ous branches of theological study, I undertake the treatment of the 
present subject. I beg the reader to consider the following inves- 
tigations as a sample of the view of the New Testament obtained 
by an Old Testament student who gazes across the border. 

The principal cause, however, that has prevented the Orient 
from receiving due attention in New Testament studies hitherto, 
is that the knowledge of the contemporary Orient, that is, of 
the intellectual development of the Orient in the time of the Per- 
sian and Greek dominion, is in large measure buried under the 
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ruins of that day. ‘‘We possess,” says Ed. Meyer, ‘‘authentic 
contemporary’ records for none of the religions involved, except 
Judaism.” ‘‘Between the older form of the Egyptian, the Baby- 
lonian, and Persian religions, and that which confronts us (chiefly 
in foreign garb) in Greek and Christian times, there yawns a broad 
gulf, which cannot be filled by native records.” ‘‘From Babylon 
we have scarcely any religious texts whatever of the time following 
Nebuchadnezzar (from Persian times we have only Babylonian an- 
nals, copies of old texts, astronomical observations and chronolo- 
gies, and contracts), so that it is impossible to say in this case to 
what extent religion may have changed and developed.” As is 
known, Pheenician and Aramaic literature is almost wholly lost to 
us. The Persian, according to Ed. Meyer, who is here following 
Darmsteter, does not appear in documents until much later ; though 
it is well known that the majority of authorities on Persian litera- 
ture hold a different opinion: Tiele places the earliest portions of 
the Younger Avesta at about 800 B. C., the Gathas (the most an- 
cient songs) several centuries earlier.! Those references to foreign 
religions which we find later in Greek, are not easily accessible to 
those who are not adepts in this epoch. A new world is arising 
before us at present out of the Egyptian papyri, but the history of 
later Egyptian civilisation has not yet been written. Ed. Meyer, 
in the third volume of his Geschichte des Altertums, has attempted 
to outline for us the status of the religions in the Persian Empire, 
but unfortunately his history has not yet reached the latest period. 
Even Hebrew archzology is wont to close with the Old Testament; 
we have as yet no history of the Jewish civilisation down to the 
time of Jesus, despite the fact that we have ample sources. Schiirer 
has compiled very valuable data especially concerning Hellenic 
influence in Jewish territory. 

And thus is to be explained the fact that investigators in the 
field of the New Testament have frequently failed altogether to 
take account of the Orient, for the Orient seems to be out of the 
current of modern investigation. Clearly enough, it is the pre- 


1Tiele, Geschichte der Religion, I1., p. 49. 
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dominance of Hellenism, and later of the Christian Church, which 
has thus buried out of sight the knowledge of the later Orient. 
But that this Orient was still alive in that period and capable 
of new experiences is shown by the rise of new religions which 
originated at the great religious solstice and in the centuries be- 
fore and after: Gnosticism, which in the opinion of many recent 
scholars rose originally in the Orient and then flowed through the 
channel of Judaism into the Christian Church ; Manicheism, Man- 
dzism, Islam. But, not least of all, the vigor of th. Orient is to 
be recognised in the fact that at this very time some of the ancient 
religions came again to the front,—the Egyptian, Parsi, Syrian re- 
ligions and those of Asia Minor, which afterwards made their way, 
carried by the legions, into the Roman Empire and even to the 
borders of Germany and Britain. And finally this vitality is mani- 
fest in the mighty influence which the Orient exercised upon Juda- 
ism, and then, as we are about to show in what follows, upon nas- 
cent Christianity. 

Furthermore, we must consider that the knowledge of the 
Orient is rendered extraordinarily difficult for one who is not a spe- 
cialist in the field by the great number of languages involved. And 
thus it comes that we are obliged to draw our knowledge of the 
Orient in Persian and Hellenistic times in the main from footnotes 
and inferences. At any rate, it becomes possible to comprehend 
why the learning of the Orient, so imperfectly known, has thus far 
done so little to enrich other scientific fields. 


DANGERS OF RESEARCH IN THIS FIELD. 


Finally the writer would like to consider certain warnings 
against the dangers of research into the field of the history of reli- 
gion, and this particularly because the warnings have been uttered 
by two such eminent and respected men as Harnack and Well- 
hausen. It is fair to assume that these men in their utterances 
have given voice to the sentiments of extensive circles. 

I am least disturbed by Wellhausen’s declaration! that the 


1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, VI., p. 233. 
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function of the theologian and exegete is solely to ascertain the 

sense which was attributed to the text by the Jewish and New Tes- 

tament writers,—he is speaking especially in this connection of 

Apocalyptic writers. Now Wellhausen concedes that we have in 

fact in the Apocalypses material that is not always fully transfused 

with the conceptions of the author; but he maintains that it is a 

matter of utter indifference methodically where this material comes 

from. The theme of the theologian is solely the material as it ap- 

pears in its last modification, the one found in the New Testament, 

and not at all the early history of that material. The antecedents 

of the material, he says, have perhaps an antiquarian interest, but 

none for exegesis. In such declarations Wellhausen falls into con- 

flict with fundamental principles which are everywhere recognised 

in historical science, and which are conceded and followed in other 

fields by Wellhausen himself. The cardinal principle of historical . 
study is this: That we are unable to comprehend a person, a period, 
or a thought dissociated from its antecedents, but that we can speak| 
of areal living understanding only when we have the antecedent} 
history. Historical understanding means an understanding built 
upon the historical associations. Wellhausen himself is a teacher 
of the first rank in this historical method. 

Accordingly, when it is admitted that the material of the Apoc- 
alypses really has a history, science will on no condition resign its 
right of investigating this history, and the conviction must prevail 
that this investigation has not merely a ‘‘certain antiquarian” in- 
terest, but rather that the results are indispensable preliminaries 
to any true and living understanding of the subject. Wellhausen’s 
position on this question would be quite inexplicable, this must be 
said frankly, but for the assumption that in these general asser- 
tions of his he is expressing a personal disinclination to enter upon 
such investigations. 

On the other hand, there is no denying that there is perhaps a. 
danger here,—the danger that in these investigations of the early 
history the subject proper may be forgotten. The study of the 
New Testament itself is and must remain the proper subject of 
New Testament research. Not the ‘‘eternal yesterday,” but the 
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eternal present! The whole stress should be laid upon the task of 
attaining a spiritual comprehension of the eternal present that has 
developed from the eternal past. If in the following brief studies 
this task is not fully accomplished, the writer begs his readers not 
to interpret the failure as signifying that this final goal is not stead- 
ily before his eyes. He ventures to refer for confirmation of his 
attitude in the matter to his other writings, especially his Commen- 
tary on Genesis and his Creation and Chaos, in which he has at- 
tempted to do justice to this task. But in the questions that are to 
be treated in the following pages, in which our religio-historical 
research is still in its beginnings, and especially in these lines 
which attempt to condense in brief an enormous material, we can 
expect only to call attention to certain points which have a religio- 
historical significance. If this beginning is correct, there need be 
no fear that the rest will follow of itself. 

Another danger in connection with the history of religion would 
be that of forgetting in our scholastic zeal the great personages 
concerned. For this is the great question which tests all historians 
of our day: whether persons or tendencies constitute history. For- 
merly, and not so very long ago either, the danger was, ignoring 
historical tendencies; now in our socialistic age it is, overlooking 
persons. There is no universal rule for the case. On the contrary, 
history shows a remarkable and highly varied complex of the two 
factors. I take pleasure in testifying that I first learned to observe 
this fluctuant play of the interaction of persons and periods in Har- 
nack’s lectures. Religio-historical investigations are concerned 
preéminently, as a matter of course, with periods and tendencies. 
But such investigations do not need to be utterly blind to the im- 
portance of individuals. We can do the one without omitting the 
other. Who, for instance, could be so lacking in insight as to be 
able to deny the all-surpassing greatness of, let us say, Paul, not 
to speak of Jesus! And under no circumstances may we speak of 
‘‘estimating ”! individuals! Every individual, however humble, 


1The word ‘‘estimate” translates the German ‘‘ verrechnen," which here 


means ‘‘to compute in detail’ or ‘‘to reduce to figures,” i. e., ‘‘ to calculate,” an 
expression used by Harnack. 
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has his mystery, which we may perhaps transcribe, but not ‘‘esti- 
mate.” 

Here also we may await with confidence the further develop- 
ment of religio-historical scholarship. And if occasionally in the 
mind of an ill-balanced or immature person the great heroes of re- 
ligion should sink into the shade, surely they are themselves great 
enough to furnish promptly the corrective of this error. In the 
end, our religio-historical research will only lead to a better under- 
standing of the great personages. And once more I beg the reader 
not to expect that these few lines will point him the whole distance 
to the individuals. Here, where we are engaged in laying founda- 
tions, this last achievement can find no place, or at least only by 
way of suggestion. 

Again, Harnack has warned us not to lay too much stress on 
‘sarabesques.” In every great historical religion there are to be 
found, along with the living thoughts, all sorts of incidental ma- 
terial from antiquity that may be compared with the decorations of 
a work of art. True scholarship, which knows how to recognise 
the just proportions of greatness, lays all the stress on the vital 
thoughts. Yet on the other hand, the investigation even of ara- 
besques has a certain value, for it is our object to become ac- 
quainted with the historical phenomenon not only in its chief fea- 
tures, but as a whole, even in its corners and side passages. 
Moreover, it would not be unheard of in the modern study of the 
New Testament to devote attention to trifles, and often the investi- 


gation of such petty ornaments has an especial significance. One . 


who is occupied in the excavation of an ancient building, the origin 
of which he does not know, will not regard it as lacking significance 
if he finds exclusively Gothic ornaments, for he will infer from them 
that the whole structure was built in the Gothic style. Thus we 
infer from the ornaments of Phcenician art that have been preserved 
that the whole Pheenician civilisation rested upon a combination of 
Babylonian and Egyptian civilisations. Accordingly we are justi- 
fied if at present, when we are just beginning the religio-historical 
investigation of the New Testament, we begin with seeming trifles. 
«‘ Despise not the day of small things.” However, we will accept 
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Harnack’s warning not to linger too long over trifles, but pass, as 
soon as ever possible, to things of greater moment. 


SKETCH OF LATE ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


What we now have to offer is the evidence that certain points 
of the New Testament are of foreign origin. 

We must begin with a general sketch of the condition of 
Oriental nations, and especially of the religions of the Persian and 
the Greek empires.!_ In the introduction to Church history we are 
accustomed to explain that there was in the Roman Empire a tre- 
mendous intermingling of races and accordingly also a remarkable 
blending of religions. The same conditions had prevailed in the 
Orient several centuries earlier. The power of the many great and 
small races and of the national states and civilisations had already 
been broken down by the arms of the Assyrians. The nations hav- 
ing grown used to the foreign yoke submitted almost without re- 
sistance to the conqueror of the hour. Secure highways in pro- 
longed periods of peace promote increased international commerce. 
Races mingle, partly as a result of the compulsory regulations of the 
conquerors, such as deportation, and partly on the paths of com- 
merce: in all the great Oriental cities there are foreign colonies; 
as early as the seventh century B. C. there were already five Ca- 
naanite cities in Egypt (Isaiah xix.). In a Minzan (South Arabian) 
inscription incidental mention is made of the nationality of the fe- 
male slaves who were dedicated to the gods: they came from Egypt, 
Ammon, Moab, Dedan, Quedar, and Gaza. In this commingling 
of races customs are levelled. All nations participate in the com- 
mon civilisation of Southwestern Asia. ‘Of all nations,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘the Persians most easily adopt foreign customs.” In 
the Persian Empire this civilisation employs the Aramaic language. 
As early as the Assyrian times Aramaic had become the language 
of trade and of international diplomacy; in the Persian Empire it 
was the official language of the Persian representatives even far 
beyond the borders of the Semitic world, even in Asia Minor and 


1See Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, III. 
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_ the Troad. The Aramaic writing made its way during the Persian 


dominion into the western portions of India. And finally entire 
populations adopted the Aramaic language; such was the case in 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Babylonia, while in Arabia the Aramaic 
even became the literary language. This development is paral- 
leled by the process which latinised Gaul, Spain and North Africa 
under the Roman Empire. In the age of Greek dominion Greek 
civilisation overspread the Orient, but the Aramaic persisted as a 
substratum. 

In these times of general race-mingling the ancient religions, 
too, suffered disintegration. Religions lost their former political 
environment and began to surrender their distinctively national 
features. Formerly the concern of the state and the whole people, 
religion now became the affair of the individual. The merchant, 
the mechanic, the soldier, the slave, each takes his religion with 
him into foreign parts and there makes propaganda for it. Thus 
religions were transplanted, various religions were mingled, and 
native religions became loaded with foreign elements. In that age 
Babylonian gods were met with in Edessa, in Bambouk, in Palmyra 
and in Sidon. In the Arabian emporium of Taima there are in- 
scriptions in the Aramaic literary dialect; on them the Arabian 
god wears Assyrian garments and an Assyrian beard, but a quasi- 
Egyptian helmet; above him is seen the southwest-Asiatic (Syro- 
Pheenician) modification of the winged sun-disc derived from the 
Egyptians; the priest and the image of the god are of Egyptian 
origin. 

The king of Byblos appears in Persian garb and with Persian 
beard before the tutelary goddess of the city who is represented 
like an Egyptian. In Commagene the Greek deities were identified 
with the Persian: Zeus with Ahuramazda, Herakles and Ares with 
Artagnes, etc. A characteristic example from a later period is 
offered by an Egyptian relief from the Roman Empire, represent- 
ing Horus mounted on horseback and striking down the crocodile 
with a lance. In this, the hawklike head of the god is Egyptian, 
while the mounting of the god on horseback is entirely un-Egyp- 
tian: the latter feature being rather in consonance with a Persian 
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representation of the serpent-slayer, which is preserved. The garb 
of the god is that of a Roman general. And this figure is the pro- 
totype of our St. George! (Roscher’s Lexikon, article ‘‘ Horus” 
by Ed. Meyer.) 

The aforementioned modification of the winged sun-disc, which 
is derived from Egypt, and which the Assyrians took over from 
the Syro-Pheenician civilisation and selected as a symbol of their 
national deity Assur, was in its turn adopted by the Persians as a 
symbol of their god: Babylonian elements in the Persian civilisa- 
tion are: the seven planets as the rulers of destiny, strange-shaped 
hybrid beings often found on Persian seals; the belief that certain 
spirits have charge of the twelve months, and of every day, or even 
of every period of the day, etc. 

Thus do religions begin to resemble one another even in con- 
tent. For instance, the belief that there is a proper time for’ 
everything, which the adept can figure out, a belief which is pri- 
marily of Babylonian origin; furthermore, the belief in seven su- 
preme divinities ; certain myths, such as that of the struggle of the 
god of light with the monster of chaos; sorcery, eschatology, the 
doctrine of immortality,—all' these spread in that period over the 


entire Orient. 
GNOSTICISM AND MANDZISM. 


In a later period in the Orient we see new organisations, the 
beginnings of which we may place in the opening of the Greek era. 
We usually make our first acquaintance with these organisations 
when they carry their propaganda over upon Greco-Roman terri- 
tory. We do not know at present where and when they arose in 
the Orient, but we can designate them by a name that was used in 
these circles esoterically, as Gnostics (Mandzan’s). These organi- 
sations are exceedingly various in nature, and very complex in 
structure: they are the product of the great commingling of reli- 
gions and had extensive reciprocal influences. The earlier Man- 
dzan religion, according to the opinion of W. Brandt,! is founded 


1 Brandt, Mandeische Schriften, P. XII ff. 
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upon Parsi, Babylonian and Jewish elements. At the beginning 
of the second century A. D., Mandzism adopted certain Christian 
elements, the intermediaries being Christian Gnostics. In the 
third and fourth centuries there were introduced on the one hand 
the Parsi doctrine of the opposition of the spheres of light and dark- 
ness, and on the other Christian monotheism, and with this there 
arose a bitter hostility between Mandzism and Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

A similar picture is represented by the Mithraic religion, which 
is related to the organisations just described. According to Cu- 
mont! the lowermost and most primitive stratum in the Mithraic 
religion is of Iranian origin; in Babylonia there was spread upon 
this a heavy deposit of Semitic doctrines; in Asia Minor the local 
cultus modified this somewhat; and finally Hellenic civilisation 
put its glossy varnish over the whole. . 

Now, varied as these ‘‘Gnostic”’ organisations are, and few as 
are the sources which we have for the study of the earlier pre- 
Christian and pre-Jewish Gnosticism, yet we are enabled by retro- 
reference from the later forms to obtain an approximate notion of 
the earlier period. In the following’ we give a sketch which sums 
up especially those features in which earlier Mandzism and Gnos- 
ticism agree. Most characteristic feature of all is the pessimism 
which laid hold of the old and decadent races. It seemed to them 
that this world was in a bad way; man longed to escape from this 
transitory world to a better life, to the immortality of the serene 
gods. 
Corresponding to this pessimistic ground tone was the division 
of the universe into an upper realm of light, the realm of the good, 
and an under world of darkness, the realm of the evil powers ; the 
earth, a mixture of the two, lies midway between them. Myths 
relate how this earth arose as a mixture of good and bad. Man 
himself belongs to both spheres: his soul to the upper, his body to 
the lower. The ambition of the human heart is, freed from this 
earth and all things corporeal, to pass through the range of heavens 


1In Roscher’s Zexzkon, article ‘‘ Mithra”; also Cumont's articles on Mithra 
in Zhe Open Court for March and April, 1902. 
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which rise one above the other, into the presence of the supreme 
God, there to dwell forever. To such an immortality does man 
attain after death, if in this life he has been initiated into the secret 
rites and knows the names which procure him entrance to the 
heavens. In order to impart these rites to men, and to break down 
the powers of darkness, one of the higher gods, the divine Saviour 
himself, descended into the lower realms of the universe. 

This religion existed in the form of secret sects. The national 
religions at that time had outlived their usefulness; they were no 
longer able to satisfy the deepest needs of the men of that day. 
But those of like mind gathered in secret brotherhoods; the Orient 
must have been full of these secret sects, a condition correspond- 
ing to that of the multitude of petty states in formertimes. A 
characteristic of these brotherhoods is that they offered no sacri- 
fices,—the human mind had emancipated itself from that,—but 
they celebrated a multitude of sacraments: ablutions, crowning 
with wreaths, anointing, water-drinking, bread-eating, etc. The 
dualistic sentiment leads naturally to asceticism. These religions 
are derived from polytheism, and consequently are familiar with a 
multitude of divine beings. But on the other hand, these are no 
longer the ancient national divinities, or at least they are reduced 
to lesser dignity (in Mandzism the seven great Babylonian deities 
are but subordinate beings, although they are still the lords of this 
world). And it is especially notable that the adherents of these 
sects, instead of designating the persons of the gods by proper 
names, prefer to characterise them with abstract titles: Life, Light, 
the Word of Life, Wisdom, Knowledge. A mark of the vocabulary 
of the secret sects is that they employ common words of daily life 
in peculiar technical meanings, in order to preserve their mys- 
teries; thus in Mandzism the zons are named with such words as 
‘¢doors,” ‘‘houses,” ‘‘the grapevine,” etc. Or they used mysteri- 
ous combinations, as ‘‘the water of life,” ‘‘the second death,” 
“‘the great light,” ‘‘the first man,” etc. These are some of the 
simple elements of Gnosticism as it must have prevailed from the 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean in the time of the great religious 
solstice. 
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RELATION OF JUDAISM TO LATER ORIENTAL RELIGIONS. 


We come now to the position of Judaism in this Oriental 
world. For some time before the Babylonian Exile Israel had 
ceased to be a people with a wholly independent, autochthonous 
civilisation ; it had been filled with alien material for a long time. 
At present the more the once unknown world of the Orient becomes 
familiar to us, the more clearly do we see how great the influence 
of neighboring nations was upon Israel, and especially that of 
Babylon; or at least, we might see it, for the willingness of schol- 
ars to enter upon such religio-historical investigations in the Old 
Testament field is none too great. There are a number of fields 
which are touched by this foreign influence upon Israel, the one in 
which we can at present see most clearly being that of the myths 
of creation. 

For the study of the New Testament also it is not without a 
certain value to become acquainted with these Old Testament in- 
vestigations ; first, because conditions are more clearly defined in 
the Old Testament, and secondly, because we are in part dealing 
with the same elements which from the earliest times down to the 
New Testament period have again and again influenced Israel from 
foreign countries. Of all these many groups of elements the most 
important is a field that has thus far scarcely been mentioned in 
this connection, that of eschatology. The eschatology of the proph- 
ets and psalmists is in its way strongly Israelitic in appearance: it 
deals with Israel and Yahveh; yet to a large extent it employs im- 
ages and conceptions that involve the destruction of the universe 
and the development of a new world, images which are mytholo- 
gical in their nature and cannot have originated on Israelitic soil. 
Thus we hear of enormous world-catastrophes, of a great world- 
storm, of a world-conflagration, of an immense deluge, terrible 
hosts of horsemen dash down upon the world from the North, the 
monsters of the deep get loose, a new Chaos will ensue. But then 
a new day will break; God will create‘a new heaven and a new 
earth; on earth a new Golden Age will begin, and even in Hades 
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the light of the divinity will be seen. In many passages it is per- 
fectly clear that we are dealing here with primitive myths of crea- 
tion, which have taken on a new eschatological significance: at 
the end of time there will come about what actually was at the be- 
ginning. 

That these eschatological features are actually of mythological 
origin, and are based specifically upon a transference of myths of 
origin to the end of the world, is clearly seen from such a passage 
as Jeremiah iv. 23 ff., where the coming destruction is named with 
the primitive word /ohu vabohu, and again from the description of 
the coming reign of peace among the animals, Isaiah xi. 6 ff., where 
the primitive myth of the Golden Age is transferred to the end of 
time, and finally and particularly, from all those passages in which 
recurs as a prophecy the primitive myth of the dominion of the sea 
and its dragons over the world. Such mythological elements ap- 
pear with increasing clearness in the later and the latest times; in 
the earlier times they are less numerous and at the same time ofa — 
more strongly Israelitic type. But they are present from the be- 
ginning : even Isaiah speaks of the approaching roar of the floods 
and of their sudden expulsion by the thunder of Yahveh’s speech 
at the beginning of the new day (Isaiah xvii). 

Thus we see how for centuries a foreign mythological eschat- 
ology was streaming into Israel, contributing to Israelitish prophecy 
its impulse, its temper, and an abundance of material. As long as 
the Israelitic religion was in its vigor, it assimilated actively this 
foreign material; in later times, when religion had become relaxed 
in strength, it swallowed foreign elements feathers and all. Accord- 
ingly it must be our method in these matters to interpret the de- 
scriptions of the early prophets, which are often almost unrecog- 
nisable as regards their origin, in the light of the much clearer 
writings of the later prophets and the Apocalypses. The figure of 
the Messiah itself is found among this originally mythical material. 
It is true, the new David or son of David whom the prophets ex- 
pect is only a human being, although endowed with divine powers, 
and the hope that such a king would arise and bring joy to Israel 
is at first purely national. And yet there are some features in this 
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royal figure which lead to the conclusion that the expected king 
was originally a divine king. Even in Isaiah (Chap. ix) he receives 
titles which really do not belong to a human being: Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father; in Isaiah xi. he is the king of the Golden Age 
in which the wolf and the lamb shall lie down together; and it is. 
particularly noticeable that in several passages his birth is cele- 
brated in mysterious language and the salvation of Israel is hoped 
for as a result: a human child just born cannot be of aid to his 
people, but it is different with a divine child! It is to be observed 
also that other prophets and many psalmists also speak of a god 
who shall become king of the whole world; this is Yahveh whose 
coronation and ascent into heaven in the end of days are particu- 
larly alluded to by the psalmists. The whole material takes shape 
most perfectly if we assume that there is at the base of the Israel- 
itic hope for a king an alien and mythical hope, in accordance with 
which a new god shall ascend the throne of the world as king. And 


- accordingly we are not at all surprised when in the later Apoca- 


lypses we meet a celestial figure, who is some time to descend upon 
earth and here establish a kingdom of bliss. This figure is no new 
creation of Apocalyptic Judaism, but it is the same figure which is 
in the background of the prophetic expectations. 

Thus, then, we see by an example that the Israelitic religion 
had already received very strong influences from foreign countries 
even before the Exile. And asa result of the Exile these foreign 
influences upon Judaism became very much stronger. The people, 
separated from their home, without political life, under alien gov- 
ernors, as time passed scattered more and more over the whole 
earth, lost a great part of its national character; it adapted itself 
to Aramaic civilisation; it gradually learned a new calling (that of 
merchant), a new written character, a new calendar, new weights 
and measures, and even, finally, a new language. This whole mod- 
ification was about completed in the time of Jesus. By that time 
the Jews had really become another nationality: from being a tribe 
of Israel, it had been changed into an Aramaic religious commu- 
nity. 

The Exile, then, marks a decisive epoch in the development 
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of Jewish civilisation; of their native national life there was re- 
tained in permanence only such elements as were closely related 
to religion. For religion offered the strongest possible opposition 
to the danger of denationalisation which was at that time clearly 
impending. We know from the demonstrations of Wellhausen 
that the great religious reform which determined the future ten- 
dency of Judaism, the reform of the Priestly Code, was introduced 
at that time. Judaism, in imminent danger of sinking out of sight 
in the maelstrom of races, gathered all its forces together and de- 
termined to exclude as far as possible all foreign influences. And 
thus the first condition that is revealed to us after the Exile is a 
surprising one: Judaism, which in all other fields was growing 
every day more Aramaic, is preserving its religion on the whole 
undefiled. And yet we must bear in mind that underneath the 
official exclusive current there ran a current of syncretism from 
which now and then fragments come to the surface. Thus we see 
in that period among the new acquisitions especially eschatology 
with its constant tendency to grow more mythological ; a documen- 
tary evidence of this undercurrent of syncretism is seen especially 
in the Book of Zechariah, in which is to be found an abundance of 
originally mythological material. 


JUDAISM IN THE CENTURY BEFORE CHRIST. 


At the beginning of the second century before Christ the power 
of Judaism, which had been languishing constantly under the for- 
eign yoke and the wretched social conditions, seemed to be ex- 
hausted. Let the reader turn to the last Psalms, the last Prophets, 
to Jesus Sirach and to Chronicles, in order to realise how the reli- 
gious vigor is relaxing in every field. But the insane attempt of 
Antiochus to paganise Judaism by force renewed its life. The 
Church community, forced into a life and death struggle, rose with 
a mighty effort. A new epoch began with the rebellion of the Mac- 
cabees. It is evident that new social elements entered at that time 
into the history of the people and its religion, and therewith new 
thoughts came to the surface. This is the second, and for us the 
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more important, period of Judaism, for out of the womb of this 
regenerated Judaism did Christianity come to the light. 

The learning of the scribes was by no means extinguished at 
that time, but on the contrary experienced a new revival. Pharisa- 
ism was one of the dominant powers of the period; but the popular 
impression that Pharisaism was ultimately the one exclusively valid 
and characteristic manifestation of the Judaism of that epoch is 
untenable. Pharisaism assumed the exclusive lead only after the 
excision of Christianity and after the great conflicts with the Ro- 
mans under Titus and Hadrian, when again a new epoch begins. 
In the earlier period Judaism was more richly developed. Here 
were to be found along with the learning of the scribes other 
tendencies with which the Apocalypses are connected, tendencies 
that inflamed the people to attempts at rebellion, which produced 
men who came forward with the claim that they were prophets or 
even the promised Christ himself. All the Apocalypses claim to 
be cryptographs and reproduce traditional mysteries. Accordingly 
we must presume that there existed at that day certain circles which 
employed these mysteries for their edification and which avoided 
publicity. It is from this period that we learn of the secret league 
of the Essenes. The secret traditions of the Apocalypses deal 
especially with eschatology, angelology, and cosmology. And this 
is the very point at which foreign elements entered Judaism in full 
stream. The new cosmology, the doctrine of the seven heavens, 
of the supermundane paradise, of hell, and of the other mysterious 
regions of the world; the division of the world into the realm of 
light which is God’s, and the realm of darkness, ruled over by 
Satan; the extraordinarily developed angelology, which is nothing 
else than a sort of reduced polytheism ; the new eschatology, which 
wholly rejects this world as being full of sin and misery, and looks 
forward to a new one, and which expects to see a Messiah coming 
in the clouds of heaven :—this entire and various mass of material 
is not of Jewish origin, although it is strongly tinged with Judaism 
in the form preserved to us. It is only necessary to read a prophet 
or a psalmist and follow this up with the book of Enoch in order 
to appreciate the tremendous difference. The greater part of all 
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that constitutes this difference does not appeal to us. Incontest- 
ably there was at that time danger that religion might be stifled 
beneath the weight of this grotesque and barbaric mysticism ; and 
yet we must not ignore the fact that a new life was stirring beneath 
these peculiar forms. For that epoch contained in these fragile 
vessels a very precious treasure, the doctrine of the resurrection. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is not, as was formerly quite com- 
monly maintained, and is even now maintained to some extent, the 
product of Judaism, but it was imported from a far country. 


SOURCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 


In view of the immeasurable significance which this doctrine 
has for the understanding of the New Testament, it seems proper 
to linger over the subject. In order to derive the origin of this 
belief from unperverted Judaism, the Old Testament narratives of 
the translation of Enoch and Elias have been cited, but without 
warrant; for we are different from Enoch and Elias. No person, 
be he ever so pious, dreams of expecting the destiny of these heroes 
in his own case. Or again, certain passages in the Psalms have 
been quoted, according to which God will save the souls of the 
pious from the grave. But what the faithful expects in this con- 
nection is not the resurrection from the dead, but rather something 
very different, namely that God will save him in present danger 
and not permit his soul to go down into sheol (the grave). Neither 
did this belief come from the familiar passage in Job (xix. 25): 
Job thinks for a moment of the possibility that God may justify 
him even after death. But this belief plays but a transient réle in 
the body of the book; and withal such a world-stirring thought 
does not take its origin from a single passage in the Bible, but 
rather from a profound necessity of the human heart. - 

We meet the belief in the resurrection for the first time in 
Daniel vii., where the resurrection of certain saints and certain 
sinners is expected. Accordingly, it is commonly declared that the 
belief in the resurrection is a product of the age of the Maccabees: 
in this terrible crisis, when so many martyrs perished, people com- 
forted themselves with the hope that they would necessarily be re- 
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warded after death, and later this belief became general. But this 
too is but a superficial attempt to trace the origin of the belief. 

Great things do not arise by chance, but have always great 
causes. And the belief in the resurrection of the dead is one of 
the greatest things in the whole history of religion. With the in- 
troduction of this doctrine there has resulted a great alteration in 
the depths of the religious consciousness ; the whole world stands 
thenceforth in another light. The ancient religion of Israel had 
stood with both feet planted upon this earth; what it had desired 
of its God was first of all the goods of this world, whereas the new 
age learned ever more and more to despise the goods of this world 
and to reach out for the supernatural. The dark side of this faith 
in another world is a strongly pessimistic judgment of the present. 
When men began to despair of this world, religion threw itself with 
all its might into the world to come. 

The belief in the resurrection arose from the longing of the 
human soul which cannot be satisfied with the common destiny of 
death, but longs to get away from this world of weakness and tran- 
sitoriness into a new, blissful and imperishable life. Since this be- 
lief entered into religion, everything is changed; the day about 
which all religious meditation centers is the day of judgment; the 
great question which appeals to every individual is: Will you be 
one of those who will be justified in that day and who will inherit 
eternal life, or will you be condemned? What immense significance 
this belief assumed for practical religion may be observed in iv. 
Ezra, in Paul, or in the Gospels. This significance of the belief in 
the resurrection is so great that we may accordingly divide the 
whole history of the Jewish-Christian religion into two periods. 

A belief of this immense importance does not take its rise from 
the generalisation of a single passage in the Bible, but must have 
much deeper and more potent causes. How then did this belief 
come into Judaism? Without doubt Judaism was at that time pre- 
pared for the belief by its individualism and its increasing pessi- 
mism ; if it had not been prepared, it would scarcely have laid hold 
of it so eagerly. And yet, it did not originate the belief; we can- 
not find its origins in Judaism, but all at once it is there, and it 
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comes along with a new cosmology, with the conceptions of a 
supernatural paradise and of the fiery pit of hell. It is very evi- 
dent from these accompanying conceptions that it comes from the 
Orient. Indeed, we may go further. The comparison of the trans- 
figured body of the blessed with the stars, with the aural bodies of 
the angels, which are so very frequent in late Judaism and in the 
New Testament, show us that this belief was brought to Judaism 
from a stellar religion in which it was the ideal of the faithful to be 
snatched away from the transitoriness of the earth and to become 
like unto the ever-beaming divine stars. This postulate which is 
derived exclusively from the observation of Judaism, is abundantly 
confirmed by what we know of the contemporary religions of the 
Orient. It is well known that the belief in life after death has long 
been present in a number of Oriental religions, for example, the 
Egyptian and the Persian, and that the whole Orient was filled 
with it at the time of which we are speaking. It is not remarkable 
that Judaism also finally adopts this belief, but rather is it strange 
that it resisted the belief so long. 


JUDAISM A SYNCRETIC RELIGION. 


If we survey the entire, almost boundless, field of the whole 
mass of the material that was adopted by Judaism at that time, we 
may say without exaggeration that the Judaism of certain schools 
must frankly be called a syncretic religion. Notably in the exceed- 
ingly pronounced angelology, polytheistic or in some cases dualistic 
tendencies have insinuated themselves into the monotheism, thus 
differentiating this Judaism most decidedly from the classic religion 
of the prophets and the psalms. Now we must suppose that differ- 
ent circles assumed very different attitudes toward all these new 
notions: the Sadducees, who, we are told, do not believe in angels 
and deny the resurrection from the dead, assume an unfavorable 
attitude; the Apocalypses are saturated with it; Pharisaism occu- 
pies a middle ground. But certain notions, such as the belief in 
the resurrection, become common property even of the populace 
which has no theological bias. And so the age of Jesus presents a 
remarkable picture: Judaism is most strongly influenced from two 
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opposite sides,—among the Jews of the Dispersion in the West 
especially by Hellenism, and among the Jews of the Eastern dis- 
persion and in Palestine chiefly by the Orient. 


CHRISTIANITY A SYNCRETIC RELIGION. 


In what has preceded we have attempted to present a picture 
of syncretic Judaism in the age of Jesus. It was necessary to make 
this characterisation somewhat detailed, because otherwise the 
propositions that are to follow would seem to be floating in the air. 
For what is to follow our thesis is: That Christianity, which was 
born of syncretic Judaism, has strong syncretic features. Primitive 
Christianity, which resembles a river, sprang from two main sources: 
the one comes from the Old Testament, and the other by the way 
of Judaism from alien Oriental religions. And to these is to be 
added in the Occident the Greek factor. And here let it be ex- 
pressly emphasised, that we make a pronounced distinction be- 
tween the Gospels and Christianity, and that the following para- 
graphs will speak only of Christianity, that is, the religion of the 
first Christian congregations, not of the Gospel, that is, of the mes- 
sage of Jesus himself. 

Furthermore, it is to be borne in mind that the religion which 
influenced Judaism from the time of the Maccabees, and elements 
of which now once more came into the light of history in Chris- 
tianity, has not yet been named. But surely we shall make no 
mistake if we assume that it is the same religion which developed 
later in Mandzism and Gnosticism; yet it would unnecessarily 
burden our argument if we were to lay the chief stress on this fact. 
In any case, we shall abstain in what follows—at least with a few 
exceptions—from pursuing the history of this religion further back 
and distinguishing in it the Babylonian, the Persian and the Egyp- 
tian elements. All this is of secondary interest for the investigator 
of Judaism and especially for the student of the New Testament. 
For him it is of first importance to recognise that certain elements 
of the Jewish and Christian religions are borrowed, and to deter- 
mine the primitive character of these alien elements. But this is 
all very possible merely from the sources of the Old Testament, of 
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Judaism and of the New Testament which are accessible to the 
Bible student. If we limit thus the material with which we are to 
work, we have the advantage of dealing with a subject that is ac- 
cessible and distinct, and upon the basis of which we can therefore 
make tolerably certain inferences. 

The course we are to pursue in the succeeding pages is as fol- 
lows: We shall assume that we arrive at the New Testament from 
the Old Testament by way of Judaism. We are already prepared 
to see much that is new in Judaism that is not found in the Old 
Testament and is by no means anticipated there. But now we ar- 
rive at the New Testament, and we are astonished to meet there an 
abundance of new elements which strike us as very peculiar. They 
are by no means from the Old Testament ; indeed they are opposed 
in some vital points to the deepest religious sentiments of the Old 
Testament, to the religion of the prophets and the psalmists. By 
many evidences we recognise that these elements do not come from 
the great personages who created the primitive Christian religion, 
although as a matter of course they passed through the mind of 
these personages and were thus re-coined. How, then, shall we 
account for the origin of these elements? We shall understand 
when we examine their nature. 

Among the characteristics of the religion of the Old Testament 
religion are monotheism and the aversion to all that is mythical ; 
while in contrast with this the most distinct mark of what is not 
primitively Jewish is the leaning to polytheistic conceptions and to 
the mythical. Accordingly, one who wishes to undertake such in- 
vestigations must first of all have a clear conception of the nature 
of the mythical, and must have his powers of observation trained 
by the study of mythical subjects from the Orient. In this connec- 
tion the Babylonian myths of creation are especially instructive, or 
the later Gnostic myths of the Mandzans. With this preparation 
"he will be able after careful consideration to recognise even in the 
New Testament elements which have the mythical trace about 
them. Here, then, one must have the courage to surrender one- 
self to the impression made by the subjects, and to try by keenness 
of ear to detect the inmost nature of the elements involved. By 
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depending upon these negative and positive evidences, we shall be 
able to designate certain elements as characteristically of Old Tes- 
tament origin. Then the further question may be permitted, where 
these notions come from in their last analysis. Of course, this 
method cannot be followed out for every detail in what follows, but 
we shall resort sometimes to a somewhat condensed process. But 
only by pursuing this method in general can we arrive at positive 
results. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 


We shall begin with the Apocalypse of John, although this 
book represents only a side-line within the entire field of the New 
Testament, and within the Apocalypse we shall take up only cer- 
tain elements of the Apocalyptic material, although these are, for 
the Christian student of the Apocalypse, only on the periphery of 
his religion. It should be expressly emphasised here that we are 
now dealing with features that are more or less foreign to true reli- 
gion. Yet despite this fact, it seems to be necessary to begin at 
this point, because we are able to see here with especial distinct- 
ness. One who is not convinced at this point will surely not re- 
gard as conclusive the evidence which is to follow. 

The author has already treated in his Schépfung und Chaos 
some of the points referred to.in what follows. He may therefore 
regard this essay as a continuation of that work. However, the 
points already treated will be dealt with but briefly, and yet they 
could not be entirely omitted, because the author cannot assume 
that his position on these points is generally known, and because 
an opportunity is thus offered to refer, though it be but briefly, to 
the objections that have been expressed since the appearance of 
the above-mentioned book, especially those of Wellhausen. These 
investigations in the Apocalypse of John are continued especially 
in the excellent Commentary of Bousset. 

Here too I beg permission to formulate my fundamental con- 
viction regarding the Apocalypse of John in a thesis. By form and 
content the Apocalypse is separated into two parts: the letters, 
and the Apocalypse proper, from Chapter iv. on. The letters are 
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Christian in character; but the Apocalypse proper contains but 
small portions that are of specifically Christian spirit. In its essen- 
tial character it is purely Jewish. 

_ This proposition must not be confused with the thesis of the 
literary critic Vischer: that the Apocalypse of John is a Jewish 
writing which has been worked over by some editor in a Christian 
spirit. At present we are simply maintaining that the material of 
the book, as we now have it, is of essentially Jewish stamp, with- 
out undertaking to make any declaration regarding the literary 
problem involved. 

And so for our thesis proper: The subject-matter of the Apoc- 
alypse of John in important respects is not of Jewish, but of pagan, 
origin. It is true, and this is to be expressly emphasised, it has 
passed through a Jewish intellect, but in the last resort it is to be 
understood only on the supposition of its foreign origin! It is not 
our intention, then, to exclude the assumption of Jewish influence 
in the Apocalypse, but rather to maintain it: and we do not intend 
to assume foreign origin for all the subject-matter, but only for 
certain very important portions of it. In so doing we do not by 
any means deny that other portions of the Apocalypse consist of 
imitations and expansions of prophetic writings, nor that certain 
certain features, but yet comparatively little, may be interpreted in 
the light of contemporary history. Of this entire group of proposi- 
tions we propose in what follows to offer evidence for the one only: 
that certain portions of the Apocalypse are of foreign origin. 

Such portions are particularly to be noted first of all in the de- 
scription of the divine enthronisation, Chapter iv. At the begin- 
ning we find the 7 torches that burn before the throne of God, 
which are—so we are told—the 7 spirits of God. These spirits are 
clearly the same as the 7 angels who stand before the face of God, 
viii. 2, who according to Tobit, xii. 15, alone have entrance to the 
glory of the Most High, the 7 archangels. In what high esteem 
these beings were held by Jewish-Christian tradition is shown by 
the fact that they are named, i. 4, even before Christ. How old this 
conception of these seven is, may be seen from Ezekiel ix., where 
they first appear. These spirits are represented under many sym- 
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bols: Chapter iv. they are the seven lamps of fire; i. 12 they are 
seven candlesticks, in the midst of which Christ appears; i. 16 he 
has seven stars in his hand; v. 6 the lamb has seven eyes. Related 
to this evidently is the seven-branched candlestick which is de- 
scribed in Exodus xxv. and the somewhat differently shaped one 
which Zechariah sees in his vision, iv.: Zechariah interprets the 
lamps of this candlestick as being the eyes of Yahveh, which run 
through the whole earth. 

The question is, how the entire body of these related concep- 
tions, and particularly those in the Apocalypse of John, are to be 
regarded. How does it come that Judaism and the Apocalypse as 
well believe in7 supreme divine beings, which can be represented 
now as torches, now as candlesticks, now as eyes of God or of 
Christ, now as stars. The angelology of the Jews—this is the gen- 
eral principle which we follow in arriving at a conclusion—is a sort 
of reduced or dethroned polytheism. The angels of tribes, of riv- 
ers, of countries, of snow and hail, of the sea and the air, of death, 
etc., were formerly gods who ruled over tribes, countries, rivers, 
etc. At this point, we may expect, investigators will be most in- 
clined to accept the theory of foreign influence. Accordingly we 
conjecture that the 7 angels of the Jews are paralleled by 7 gods of 
the heathen. Inasmuch as the seven angels are the highest among 
the angels, there must have been in pagandom seven supreme dei- 
ties. The representation of these seven as candlesticks, torches, 
eyes and stars goes back evidently to one and the same conception: 
stars are thought of as the eyes of the divinity, and are represented 
in the rites of worship as torches or candlesticks. Hence these 
seven must have been originally stellar deities. And sO we con- 
clude that there must have been seven supreme divinities in the 
Orient, ruling over the stars. Now this inference is most perfectly 
confirmed by things that we positively know. In the cosmopolitan 
civilisation of the Babylonians, which had prevailed from time im- 
memorial in the Orient, the seven supreme deities are the seven 
gods of the planets. As we know, the whole Orient was filled with 
this belief at that period: we meet it again among the Persians, 
the Orpheans, the Mandzans, the Gnostics, the Sabians; so this 
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belief accompanied Babylonian civilisation throughout the world,. 
and influenced Israel and Judaism at various times. And thence 
comes the belief in the seven spirits in the Apocalypse and in the 
seven archangels in the Christian Church. 

We take up next the 24 elders. They are seated round about | 
the throne of God, themselves on thrones and dressed in garments 
of royal white, and have golden crowns upon their heads; their 
number is 24. It was formerly the custom to interpret these figures 
as being the 12 apostles together with the patriarchs, or as the na- 
tions of the 12 tribes doubled by the addition of the Gentile Chris- 
tians, or as the representatives of the 24 priestly classes: all of 
which was extremely arbitrary; for judging from the connection, 
we are dealing here not with human beings, but with angels, and 
with angels of the highest degree. According to the description 
and according to their names, these 24 represent the heavenly coun- 
cil of state: they are kings of the world, enthroned and crowned ; 
God is the King of Kings, whose very councillors are kings. 

Now whence does this notion come into Judaism? We shall 
again resort to the conjecture that we have to do with what were 
originally gods in council. And in fact we find this conception re- 
ported among the Babylonians, who have certain twenty-four stel- 
lar deities whom they call arbiters of the universe. 

A more complicated affair is the interpretation of the four mar- 
vellous creatures of this same chapter. It is self-evident that the 
writer of the Apocalypse used Ezekiel’s famous vision of cherubim 
in the description of these creatures, and also introduced some fea- 
tures from Isaiah’s vision of seraphs. But on the other hand, the 
Apocalyptic writer differs in certain definite points from Ezekiel: 
Ezekiel depicts the four beings in a remarkable combination with 
four wheels; the seat of God is at the same time a throne sup- 
ported by four creatures, and a chariot running on four wheels. 
But of this entire remarkably incoherent combination the Apocalyp- 
tic writer selected only that which had an organic connection, to 
wit, the creatures that support the throne. In Ezekiel these four 
creatures have four heads each, those of man, ox, lion and eagle, 
while in the Apocalypse they have but one each. Here it is evi- 
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dent that the Apocalyptic writer has the simpler, and therefore the 
earlier, conception.. These creatures also are a sort of ‘‘angel,”’ and 
accordingly we suspect them to be originally gods. There is an 
especially primitive sound to that feature which attributes to these 
divinities animal forms; that leads us back to the earliest Oriental 
times, when the gods were generally represented in animal form. 
Now what are these four creatures? It is their function to support 
the divine throne: this is said expressly in Ezekiel, while in the 
Apocalypse it stands in the background. Now the throne is a sym- 
bol of the sky; Ezekiel says this distinctly when he represents God 
as sitting on the ‘‘firmament.” Accordingly there are four beings 
that stand at the four corners of the world and support it with 
their wings outspread. Moreover, what Ezekiel says of the pecu- 
liar movements of these creatures, namely that each can move 
forward only and that the chariot itself can only advance in the 
four directions, corresponds perfectly with the motions of the sky: 
according to the conceptions of antiquity the sky moved by day 
from East to West, and returned at night under the earth from 
West to East, while beside this there were the annual motions 
from North to South and from South to North. Beyond question 
they were originally constellations, and naturally the four conste]la- 
tions representing the four quarters of the sky, and thence the 
names: lion, eagle, bull and man. In fact three of these constel- 
lations are to be found in the corresponding quarters of the heav- 
ens: Leo, Aquila, and Taurus, so that we may cherish the hope 
that the constellation Homo will yet be discovered in inscriptions. 

Another borrowed subject is the representation of the heavenly 
Jerusalem which descends upon the earth. Here too the assump- 
tion would not suffice that the author had chosen passages from 
the prophets and simply developed them further. On the contrary, 
the conception of the heavenly Jerusalem is in its nature mytho- 
logical. For to the question how the belief ever came into exist- 
ence that there is another and better Jerusalem in the skies, there is 
only one answer: because the pagans had already declared that 
there is a divine city in the skies. This notion of the celestial city, 
then, is only a mythological representation of the sky itself. The 
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whole process, therefore, was as follows: originally it was the cus- 
tom to represent the firmament itself as a city of the gods, and 
then they came to speak of a mysterious city of the gods in the 
skies. Judaism, which borrowed this belief, called the divine city 
‘<Jerusalem.” 

That this interpretation, which one would think to be self- 
evident, is the correct one is demonstrated by a number of attri- 
butes which are ascribed to the celestial Jerusalem: the city glows 
with light and glory, with pearls and diamonds. Now light and 
glory are characteristics of Heaven, and the planets are compared 
in the Orient with precious stones. The city has twelve gates, and 
upon the gates twelve angels: the Orient and Judaism as well have 
much to say of the twelve gates of the sky, over each of which a 
divinity presides, or among the Jews an angel. The city is of equal 
length and breadth and height: a peculiar proposition regarding a 
city, but perfectly intelligible in connection with the sky. Still 
further, we hear of the wonderful highway of the city,—or a variant 
of this is the stream which flows through the city: now it is char- 
acteristic for the sky that there is a stream in the midst of it, a 
highway: the Milky Way. Among the Mandzans also and in 
Greco-Roman tradition we are told of such a wonderful stream that 
proceeds from the throne of God. That this is the Milky Way has 
been maintained by Brandt in the case of the Mandeans. The 
Slavic version of Enoch (the Apocryphal book of this name) de- 
scribes the Milky Way quite plainly as the celestial stream which 
is formed from two sources and then divides again into four 
branches. Even the prophets speak of this stream, which gushes 
forth from the throne of God. And the notion of the transfigura- 
tion of Jerusalem and of the wonderful stream in the midst of the 
city can be found in the prophets. It is only that the notion ap- 
pears here in all clearness,—one more foreign element that at vari- 
ous times found its way into Judaism. 

The conception of a Jerusalem above is at the same time a 
clear illustration of the way in which the declaration came to be 
made that certain persons or things had had a pre-existence in 
Heaven. Contrary to the usual assumption, this declaration did 
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not originate from a process of regarding the ultimate goal as the 
first cause, by means of a remarkable ‘rhetorical manipulation” 
(to use Holtzmann’s expression!), and thus declaring that the val- 
uable was pre-existent, but simply through a transformation under 
Jewish influence of certain mythological dignitaries, who from their 
very nature had a pre-existence. 

In passing let me refer to the marvellous grasshoppers and 
the terrible hosts of horsemen which appear at the sound of the 
fifth and sixth trumpets. It is plain that the famous passage in 
Joel served as a model for the description of the grasshoppers ; but 
equally plain that the whole of it cannot be explained by reference 
to this source. The Apocalypse contains a whole series of elements 
which cannot be interpreted by comparing Joel. Consequently it | 
must have used some independent tradition. Now what can this 
tradition have been? What sort of grasshoppers are they which 
come forth from the smoke of wide-open Hell, which have tails 
like scorpions wherewith they sting men? What sort of horses are 
these which spit fire out of their lion’s mouths? One needs only to 
raise this question in order to receive from all sides the answer: 
they are mythological creatures, animal composites such as the re- 
ligious imagination of the Orient was fond of painting. 

Finally, let me refer to the arrangement of the plagues in the 
Apocalypse of John. These plagues are regularly divided into 
seven periods; occasionally, as in the case of the four Apocalyptic 
horsemen, we can discern that the material was originally divided 
into four periods. Accordingly there is at the bottom of this ar- 
rangement the conviction that the end of the world would be divided 
into four or seven periods, or, as other Apocalyptic writers say, 
into twelve periods. This tradition corresponds to the other one, 
that the whole age of the world is to be divided into that number 
of periods. This latter tradition, originally to be interpreted from 
astronomical observations, is found not only in Judaism but every- 
where in the Orient, and comes in the first place from Babylon. 
And so too in these visions of plagues, we meet in part primitive 
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oriental material, a fact that is not without significance for the in- 
terpretation of individual details. 


THE APOCALYPTIC DRAGON. 


But the capital illustration of this whole attempt at the inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse by reference to mythical elements from 
the Orient is the traditions of dragons, especially those of the birth 
of the Messiah, Chapter xii. Here is really the point where we may 
have our eyes opened. The proposition that mythical elements 
are to be found in Chapter xii. has already been published more 
than once. On account of the resemblance of the passage to the 
Greek myth of the birth of Apollo, Dieterich conjectured Greek 
origin for it. Next the present author undertook to prove that the 
passage is in its very nature mythological, and tried to interpret it 
as a Babylonian myth. Bousset agrees with me in the principle 
contention: that there are mythical elements involved, but differs 
with me on many other questions, as to whether the passage came 
to the last Christian Apocalyptic writer through a Jewish tradition, 
or whether he selected it of his own notion, whether this indepen- 
dence of the last hands that manipulated the material should be 
regarded as greater or less, etc. It is the especial merit of Bousset 
to have suggested the comparison with an Egyptian myth. 

But we shall not consider here the various points in which 
Bousset and the writer differ, but only the one fundamental point, 
that this chapter is based upon mythical tradition. For this is after 
all the essential matter for the present in our scientific treatment of 
the chapter. Whether the material is originally Babylonian or 
Egyptian is a secondary consideration: later generations may tax 
their brains over that. The task that our generation has to per- 
form is to prove that it is in its very nature a god-myth. And it 
does not seem to be superfluous to discuss this point a second time, 
for only a short time ago no less a scholar than Wellhausen pub- 
lished an interpretation of the chapter ‘‘on the basis of contem- 
poraneous history” in the customary fashion, entirely ignoring the 
mythical origin of the chapter. 

A ‘‘dragon” is a creature of the religious imagination : it is in 
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its very nature a mythical being, a pagan divinity. Narratives that 
deal with dragons are by their very nature pagan myths. Accor- 
dingly when we meet with dragons in ancient Israel, in Judaism or 
even in the Apocalypse of John, when stories are told of them, or 
such stories are assumed as familiar, the first suggestion of expla- 
nation is that we are dealing with pagan dragon myths. This does 
not mean that every individual feature that is connected with a 
dragon in the Apocalypse of John is of this nature, but that we are 
justified in examining it with a view to such explanation. 

Now for the details of Chapter xii. A woman appears in the 
sky, her garment the sun, beneath her feet the moon, a wreath of 
twelve stars upon her head. And we ask: What is such a woman 
in her very nature? How did men ever come to talk of such a 
celestial personage? In Judaism such a personage is seldom met 
with: for the celestial personages of Judaism, the angels, are almost 
without exception men. But paganism is familiar with feminine 
personages also. And the adornments, too, which that woman 
wears are clearly characteristic of a celestial goddess: similar Ori- 
ental representations are familiar to us. Furthermore we are told 
that the woman is with child, and cries out in the pains of travail. 
A celestial woman personage, with child, and crying out in the 

. pains of travail is entirely foreign to the character of the Jewish- 
Christian angelology: in heaven there is neither begetting nor 
bringing forth. This feature also has a decidedly mythological 
sound. But most remarkable of all is the touch, that the woman 
succumbs to the travail pains and cries out. It is a strange notion 
that such glorious beings, who rule over sun and moon, should 
have pains, actual bodily pains,—a notion which can be under- 
stood only in a mythological sense. And an unprejudiced person, 
to whom one should read this beginning of the story for the first 
time, with the question, What sort of a story is this? would surely 
reply: It is a myth! 

Before the woman stands a mighty, fiery red dragon with many 
heads and horns; from the following context we judge that he is 
the former king of the world, and his home in the pit. Raging he 
dashes one third of the stars down from the firmament with the 
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blow of his tail, so immense is the length and size of it. He stands 
before the woman ready to devour the child as soon as it shall be 
born. But why does he wish to devour it? We may conjecture 
from the context that the dragon is the king of the ancient world, 
and a new king is about to be born; but the old king wishes to 
maintain his dominion and to get rid of the new one in the simplest 
manner: he proposes to devour him immediately upon his birth! 

What grotesque tale is this? It is a primitive Oriental tale of 
the gods very similar in tone to the Babylonian and Egyptian 
myths. 

Then come the following two scenes, which are especially dis- 
tinct: the beginning of a combat among the gods: the dragon at- 
tempts to storm the heavens, whereupon a heavenly army comes 
forth to meet him and overcome him. This is a scene with much 
resemblance to the combat of the Titans. Parallels are to be found 
among the Mandzans and the Manicheans. There are especially 
numerous concrete features in the scene of the flight of the woman: 
the woman flies away over the earth on the wings of the great 
eagle, the dragon pursuing ; he spews forth a stream after the wo- 
man in order to sweep her away; but the earth comes to the wo- 
man’s assistance and swallows up the stream. 

It is particularly easy to recognise the mythical foundation in 
this; at the birth of the world-king the elements are in commo- 
tion ; earth and water contend with each other for the solar queen. 
Parallels to this description of the flight of the woman are to be 
found in the myths of Apollo and of the birth of Horus. How 
strained and unsatisfactory Wellhausen’s interpretation, that the 
flight of the woman is here simply the flight of a remnant from the 
catastrophe brought upon Jerusalem by the Romans; the water 
and the disposal of it, he says, have no further significance! But 
if the Apocalyptic writer had wished to say no more than that, 
could he not have spoken somewhat more distinctly? What was 
the use of all this imaginative bombast? One would think that 
every one who has up to the present bothered himself with the at- 
tempt to interpret this material by reference to contemporary his- 
tory would heave a sigh of relief when he heard an explanation 
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which can really explain the strange character of these elements. 
And the explanation is: This story isa myth. And specifically, it 
is as Bousset also recognises, originally the sun-god, born of a 
celestial goddess, who is pursued by the dragon of hostile floods. 

In other features of the dragon traditions also the mythical 
element appears. The two lamb’s horns which are worn by the 
second beast in Chapter xiii., cannot be explained offhand as sym- 
bols of his seductive powers, but must go back to some old myth- 
ical tradition. And further, the feature that the dragon and his 
followers summon the kings of the earth (Chapter xvi.) by frogs ; 
and finally the closing scene, in which the heavens open and a host 
of celestial horsemen dash forth, the new king mounted on a white 
horse at their head, bearing on his garments and on his thigh 
the name by virtue of which he holds dominion over the earth. 
The dragon is then defeated in combat; once more the scene of a 
battle of the gods, a mythical battle. 

Finally there is some mythical foundation for the story of the 
two witnesses in Chapter xi. These two personages have been in- 
terpreted by Judaism as Moses and Elias, from whom some of the 
features may indeed be explained; but other features are of an 
entirely different kind. The beast that rises from the abyss makes 
war upon them and will overcome them; their bodies lie in the 
streets of the great city. But after three and a half days the spirit 
of life will enter into them again and they will rise to heaven in a 
cloud while their enemies look on. Bousset has cited for compari- 
son here a related tradition of Elias and Enoch who unmask the 
anti-Christ when he appears in Jerusalem, and in turn are slain by 
him. Bousset regarded the tradition which appeared in this form 
in the second century after Christ as the oldest, and proposed to 
explain the Apocalyptic version from it. But to me this tradition 
seems to be a later, less mythological, and Judaised form of the 
legend. In the Apocalyptic passage what seems to me especially 
mythological is ‘‘the beast that rises from the abyss,” which is evi- 
dently at the last the same creature as the dragon of Chapter xii., 
who rules over the waters, and as the first beast of Chapter xiii, 
which rises up from the sea. Jewish tradition has declared the 
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two personages who appear as his opponents to be witnesses of 
God, that is, prophets. But behind this are glimpses of an older 
interpretation, according to which the ‘‘ beast” ‘‘makes war” upon 
them. They are, therefore, originally divine warriors, celestial 
soldiers, who make war upon the beast with weapons, just as after- 
wards Christ, the young, celestial hero, charges upon the beast 
mounted on his white horse. Here, too, then, there are mythologi- 
cal features, unmistakable though greatly faded, and accordingly 
when we read that they are resurrected after three and one-half 
days and ascend to Heaven on the clouds, we should not be too 
quick to assume that this is an imitation of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. According to the declarations of the New Testament Jesus 
Christ ascended into heaven after three days, or on the third day, 
while in the case of these ‘‘ witnesses” it was three and a half days. 
It should not be overlooked that resurrection and ascension are in 
their nature mythological traits which fit splendidly into this origi- 
nally mythical context ; so we must at least reckon with the possi- 
bility that we have here a primitive mythical legend preserved. 
Finally we come to the scene in chapter v. At the right hand 
of God lies a book sealed with seven seals. Judging from the con- 
text, the contents of the book consist of the final things, the end 
of the world. When the seals of the book are loosed, then will 
come to pass the things that are written in the book. If the book 
is not opened, the end of the world will not come. A celestial her- 
ald summons all the creatures of the whole world to open the seals 
of the book. In order to open such a book—so at least we must 
imagine—one must have marvellous, divinely mysterious power, 
must be initiated into the deepest mysteries, consecrated with the 
wonderful powers of the supernatural world. But this book is 
so wonderful, its seals—so we may fancy—are set with such mys- 
terious and awful characters that none of all these powers, great 
and fearful as they may otherwise be found, are equal to the task 
of loosing them. This book defies all the magic in Heaven and 
under the earth! Hitherto there has been a failure to perceive the 
nature of these notions. This book with the seven seals, by virtue 
of which the end is to come, and which no one has the power to 
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open, is a book of necromancy. Magic of all sorts plays an im- 
mense réle in the syncretic religions of the age we are considering. 
As a parallel we may mention the recently published Egyptian nar- 
rative of the book of magic written by the god Thoth, which is con- 
tained in a sixfold chest and guarded by a gigantic serpent on an 
island covered with serpents. Here, then, in the fifth chapter of 
the Apocalypse of John we have documentary proof that similar 
notions of magic entered Judaism and Christianity also. 

The following scene describes how the opening of the book 
comes to pass: Into the group of divine beings enters a new figure. 
Whence it comes, we are not told; that remains a divine secret. 
This being receives the book from the hand of God and has the 
power to open it. Thereupon all creatures bow before him, for 
unto him worship is due. He has power greater than that of all 
others; he is the magician superior to all other magicians; at his 
command the end of the world will come. What is here described 
is the enthronement of a new god, the lord of the book, the lord of 
the end of all. 

In the Apocalypse of John as we have it this scene is applied 
to Jesus; but at bottom it is altogether out of harmony with his 
character: this figure of the great god of magic who opens the 
book, this figure with seven horns and seven eyes, is utterly alien to 
the historical Jesus, and can have been identified with him only 
long afterwards. In the whole vision there is very little that is 
specifically Christian, and somewhat more that is Jewish. Most 
notable of all the Jewish elements is the fact that the monotheistic 
point of view is maintained. There must have been a certain school 
of Jews who spoke of a great being who was to come and who, by 
virtue of his magic power, would be recognised in the divine coun- 
cil as supreme, and would finally bring in the end of the world. 
And indeed we have in Ezra a passage which expressly assails the 
belief that the last judgment would come about through another 
being than God.! But in the last analysis this belief in the appear- 
ance of a new personage cannot be explained adequately on Jewish 
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foundations alone; we must assume that this belief pervaded alien 
religions which influenced Judaism: a religion which represents 
as a great magician the god in whom it places its hope, must have 
indulged in much sorcery while it prevailed. 

Up to this point we have found in the Apocalypse of John an 
abundance of legends which, according to our conclusions, must 
have existed at some time in Judaism; but only a small portion of 
these legends is expressly authenticated in the Jewish, and espe- 
cially in the Apocalyptic, writings preserved to us. It is very im- 
portant to recognise this fact; only a small portion of the entire 
and manifold life of Judaism in the time of Christ is known to us. 
As we now know, there must have been in the neighborhood of a 
hundred Apocalyptic books; and many legends, perhaps for the 
very reason that they were secret legends, were never committed 
to writing. What would be known of the Essenes, for instance, if 
we had not the few references in Josephus and Philo! It is ex- 
ceedingly important to see this point, for modern investigators are 
too much inclined to assume altogether too quickly that thoughts 
and conceptions which are not authenticated in the Jewish writings 
at present preserved to us could not have existed at all. On the 
other hand, it is to be said that, after the rise and excision of prim- 
itive Christianity and after the great Roman devastations, Judaism 
grew intensely onesided. And particularly did it discourage those 
tendencies from which primitive Christianity had developed. Thus 
it comes that the particular school of Judaism which we meet in 
the New Testament, and in the New Testament speculations, drops 
out of sight. We are obliged to reconstruct it anew from the New 
Testament itself. 

Furthermore, what we have hitherto noted of the Christology 
of the Apocalypse of John is of great significance. The Christian 
circles which took up the Apocalypse identified the magician-god 
of chapter v., the boy who is saved from the dragon, the young 
hero who overcomes the dragon, with their master, Jesus. How 
this was possible is very obvious: Jesus was the Christ,—that was 
their fundamental conviction. And so they transferred to Jesus all 
that they already believed regarding the Christ. And thus traits 
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that are utterly alien and most grotesque became attributes of 
Jesus. This observation seems to be of particular importance. For 
something quite similar came to pass in the speculative theology of 
the New Testament. In the entire Christology of the New Testa- 
ment the historical person of Jesus and his impression is but one 
factor, while the chief features of that Christology come, not from 
the historical Jesus, but arose independently of him. On this point 
we shall have more to say at the end. 


MYTHS IN THE GOSPELS. 


We come now to the narratives of the Gospels. The Gospel 
narratives of Jesus, which are derived from the oral tradition of the 
oldest congregation, contain on the whole extraordinarily good 
historical substance, but along with this also many legendary ex- 
pansions, adornments, and touches that have been carried over 
from the Old Testament. And besides this historical and in part 
legendary material there is still another stratum of narratives which 
are in part of a different origin. These narratives gather before 
and after the historical traditions proper, before the appearance of 
Jesus and after his death. Among these narratives we may expect 
to find such as are properly legends of gods and heroes, and which 
were attached to Jesus at a later time. 

The most characteristic. and obvious example of these origi- 
nally mythical tales is found in the Stories of Jesus’s Childhood. 
The fundamental motive of both the narratives of the childhood of 
Jesus is that Jesus was born, without the participation of any man, 
of a virgin, through the mysterious influence of a divine spirit. 
This motif is in its very nature mythical; it is essentially the same 
that is told of their heroes by the people round about. As is well 
known, Celsius was reminded by it of Danae, of Melanippe, of 
Auge and Antiope; but even Justin says: ‘‘We are introducing 
nothing new in comparison with your sons of Zeus; for you know 
how many sons of Zeus are cited by your highly esteemed writers.” 

But the primitive Christian stories of the infancy of Jesus dif- 
fer above all from these pagan myths by their greater delicacy and 
reserve: in the place of the god who goes into the maid we have 
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the holy spirit, who overshadows the virgin. What actually takes 
place remains in mystery, only remotely hinted at by delicate . 
words. It is particularly noteworthy also that in this connection 
the word ‘‘spirit of God” is employed: for as is well known the 
word is in Hebrew feminine, and is comparatively inconcrete ;—a 
masculine word in this connection would have been too coarse. 

Now it has long been recognised that this conception is wholly 
alien to the notion of divinity peculiar to pure and proper Judaism. 
The Judaism that is derived from the Old Testament, it has cor- 
rectly been said, might speak of the miraculous creation of a child, 
but not of its miraculous begetting through a divine agent. Justly 
enough we are reminded of the shudder with which the mingling 
of the sons of God with the daughters of men is mentioned in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis. From these circumstances the modern 
conclusion is that the narrative of the miraculous birth cannot have 
originated on Jewish-Christian soil, but upon pagan-Christian soil. 
On the other hand, the narrative in Luke is plainly a translation 
from the Hebrew. Accordingly it is inferred that the verses in 
Luke which speak plainly of the miraculous birth are a pagan- 
Christian interpolation into a Jewish-Christian source. But with- 
out warrant. The account in Luke of the annunciation is consist- 
ent with itself. The very verses which it is proposed to reject on 
account of their lack of harmony and to declare pagan-Christian, 
i. 34 ff., make perfectly good connection when translated back into 
Hebrew.} 

Furthermore, the narrative in Matthew, at least in its essence, 
is Jewish-Christian: it contains a Jewish pun (i. 21). And so we 
see that here a characteristically pagan conception present in Jew- 
ish-Christianity is transferred to Jesus. This is a point of great 
and fundamental importance. The conceptions that tended to 
paganism and mythology were not limited to later pagan-Christian- 


1The angel announces to Mary (kai idod ovAAjuyy = mn 2" = ‘‘thou art on 
the point of conceiving”) her immediate impending pregnancy, and she replies: 
‘How is that possible, since I have known no man?” (ov yevdoKw = “AY Nd = 
‘*T have until now known no man”). This removes the real objection to the unity 
of the story. The whole story, as its style and content clearly show, is Jewish- 
Christian. 
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ity, but they were already in existence in Jewish-Christianity. But 
this would have been impossible if Judaism had not already pos- 
sessed these conceptions. We must assume that the birth of the 
Christ from a virgin and through the divine spirit belonged to the 
christological dogma even before the time of Jesus, just as did his 
origin in Bethlehem and from the family of David, and was at- 
tached to Jesus afterwards. What we have to learn, then, and 
what is to be shown over and over in the following pages, is that 
the Judaism which developed into Primitive Christianity must have 
been already strongly tinged with syncretism. 

This transference of alien features to Jesus is to be recognised 
with especial clearness in the account of Matthew. For his account 
of the pursuit of Jesus by Herod and the latter’s miraculous rescue 
we have an abundance of parallel versions. The same story is told 
everywhere in the Orient and the Occident, in ancient and modern 
and in the most recent times, about gods and heroes: of Zeus, 
Apollo, Horus, Cyrus, Romulus and Remus, etc.; and fundamen- 
tally it is the same story as that of the birth of the child in the 
Apocalypse of John, chapter 12. It is always the old king who 
pursues the new ruler that is to be born according to an oracle; 
while contrary to expectation the child is saved by a miracle and 
the oracle is finally fulfilled. Hundreds of generations have taken 
pleasure in this story. They have told this story about their most 
revered divinities and their most brilliant kings, and the Jews told 
it about their Christ. Jesus made such a mighty impression upon 
his generation, that the primitive legend was transferred to him: 
he must be born of God Himself, even as the prophecy regarding 
the Christ said. 

In passing we may mention a few lesser traces of the mythical 
element in the Gospels. In the account of the baptism of Jesus 
the appearance of the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove arouses in- 
terest and hesitation. Thus far this feature has stood without ex- 
planation. Here, too, some mythical element may have entered 
into the story. There are Oriental images of the gods with a dove 
upon the head of the figures. 

The story of the temptation, also, is very extraordinary. The 
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appearance and action of the Devil in it is of mythical character; 
likewise the high mountain from which are to be seen all the king- 
doms of the earth and their glory. It is possible that the subject 
was originally a struggle between gods for dominion over the world. 
But here the struggle is carried on, not with weapons, but with 
sacred words: each of the combatants contends with passages from 
the Scripture. j 

Through the story of the transfiguration also we catch glimpses 
of mythical elements; there appear three transfigured celestial be- 
ings. And the phrase: ‘‘Let us build tabernacles here,” which 
yields no sense in the present connection, must sometime have had 
some sort of sense. 

Again in the miraculous increase of the loaves in the feeding 
of the multitude we are inclined to suspect a mythical character, in 
the miraculous transformation of the water into wine at the wed- 
ding in Cana, in the walking upon the sea, etc. At any rate, we 
should be more ready, in dealing with the stories of the Gospels, 
to face the possibility that there are mythical features involved. 


MYTHS REGARDING THE RESURRECTED JESUS. 


The mythical element enters more largely into the accounts of 
the appearances of the resurrected Jesus. The story of the disciples 
at Emmaus is strikingly antique in style: Christ appears as a trav- 
eller unrecognised and reveals his mysterious and divine nature 
only through certain characteristics; but as soon as he is recog- 
nised, he disappears. This sketch of the story is perfectly analog- 
ous to the oldest narratives of the appearance of a divinity: the 
story might be taken from Genesis so far as its style goes. 

It is perfectly obvious, and probably generally recognised, that 
the idea of the resurrection is mythical; it is thus that pagans 
speak of the apotheosis of the hero, or they tell how the young 
god, after having defeated his enemies and won dominion over 
the whole world, is acknowledged as supreme God in the hosts of 
Heaven! Even in the Psalms there are svch descriptions of Yah- 

veh, as he ascends into the heavenly heights accompanied by 
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shouts of jubilee and takes possession of the supreme throne of 
the world. 

We have already observed such a scene of the enthronement of 

a supreme god in chapter v. of the Apocalypse of John. Similar 
notions are met here and there not infrequently in the New Testa- 
ment Epistles: God has placed Jesus at his right hand in the celes- 
tial world, high above all dominion and might and power (Ephe- 
sians i. 21); he appeared to the angels and is received in glory (1 
Timothy iii. 16); he has received a name that is above all names, 
so that at his name all knees shall bow, of those that are in Heaven, 
on the earth, and under the earth (Phil. ii. 9 ff.); he has gone, 
moreover, to the right hand of God in the Heavens, where angels 
and principalities and powers were made subject to him (1 Peter 
iii. 22). 
It is clear that the idea of such enthronement is in its nature 
mythical. In the last analysis there is at the bottom of it the myth 
of the sun-god, who, rising from the depths, forces his way to 
Heaven and founds there his new and celestial kingdom. In Juda- 
ism too we read once of such an ascension of the Christ out of the 
depths of the sea (4 Ezra xiii.). : 

The idea of the descent into Hell, also, is mythical; it is hinted 
at in several places in the New Testament (Eph. iv. 8-10; Matt. 
xxvii. 52 ff.; 1 Peter iii. 20). The Apocalypse of John i. 18 is also 
illumined by the light from this notion: Christ appearing comforts 
the Seer saying, ‘‘I was dead and am alive, and have the keys of 
death and of Hades.” We can make these words much clearer on 
the basis of especial Mandzan conceptions. The realms of death 
and of Hades, underneath the earth, are comparable to cities, the 
gates of which are locked with keys. The divine Saviour descends 
into Hell; he succeeds in getting possession of the keys and thereby 
obtaining control over it. He can now close up the subterranean 
realms at his pleasure. By means of such images the Apocalyptic 
writer makes it clear to himself that Jesus through his death and 
resurrection has won the control over death. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SUNDAY. 


We come now to another problem, which in its turn can be 
solved only by recourse to the practices of a foreign religion: the 
origin of Sunday as a festival of the Christian Church. The custom 
of celebrating Sunday, the first day of the week, or, as it is also 
called, the eighth day of the week, as the day of the Lord by assem- 
blies, is a feature of the earliest stage of the Christian Church. 
We have positive though slender evidence of this even from the 
earliest times (Acts xx. 7; Apocalypse i. 10). It even seems to 
have been a custom in Corinth, according to Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 
It is very difficult to explain the origin of this custom on the basis 
of primitive Christian conceptions. The establishment of a new 
festival day is far removed from the lofty and free spirit of the Gos- 
pel. It has been said that the Church celebrated in this way the 
day of the resurrection ; it is certainly true that the celebration of 
this day was justified on this ground in very early times (Epistle of 
Barnabas xv.,—one of the Apocryphal books of the New Testa- 
ment), and the declaration that Jesus rose from the dead on Sun- 
day is found even in our Gospels. But how did it happen that 
they began to celebrate the day of the resurrection every week? 
How are we to explain the fact that they called this day ‘‘the day 
of the Lord” ( xvpiaxy jpépa)? What has Jesus of Nazareth to do 
with a set festival? And why did they place the resurrection as 
having occurred on Sunday? For surely no one witnessed the re- 
surrection! 

All these difficulties are cleared up as soon as we go at the 
subject from the standpoint of the history of religion. If we were 
to hear of such a celebration of Sunday in any other Oriental reli- 
gion, and then asked the question, ‘‘ Who is meant by this Lord?” 
after whom Sunday is called ‘‘the day of the Lord,” we should 
forthwith receive the answer: this Lord is a God. The notion 
that certain days belong to certain gods was at that time wide- 
spread in the Orient; and Sunday, as the name still indicates, had 
been the day of the sun-god from primitive times in the Orient. 
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When the primitive Christian Church celebrated Sunday, it was 
adopting indirectly the celebration of the festival of an ancient di- 
vinity. The historical picture that we are warranted in giving is 
something like this: There must have been in Judaism certain 
circles who were accustomed to celebrate Sunday; and the oldest 
Christian congregation must have been recruited from these circles. 
But the Christian Church must have identified the ‘‘Lord” in 
whose honor the day was celebrated with their Jesus. A trace of 
this observance of Sunday even in Judaism is found in the Slavic 
Book of Enoch (xxxiii. 1), in which the eighth day is praised as 
superior to the Sabbath: ‘‘ The seventh day,” so the passage reads, 
‘¢I blessed because it is the Sabbath on which I rested from all my 
works, but I established the eighth day in order that the eighth 
day should be the one first created over all my works.” As founda- 
tion for the esteem in which the eighth day was held, a system of 
chronology is cited according to which the days of the week corre- 
spond to the entire age of the world, and the eighth day to eter- 
nity, the day of Judgment. 

It is furthermore expressly recorded, Romans xiv., that the 
observance of other days made its way into the oldest Christian 
Church, or threatened todo so. And likewise we know that the 
celebration of Christmas, for instance, made its way into the Chris- 
tian Church in a later period from syncretic circles. In the case of 
the Essenes we have an older example of the influence of pagan 
observance of periods of the day, especially of the phases of the 
sun. The adoption of Sunday by the primitive Christians is, as it 
seems to me, an exceedingly important symptom of the fact that 
the first Church was incidentally influenced by a spirit which was 
derived neither from the Gospels nor from the Old Testament, but 
from syncretism. 


RESURRECTION ON THE THIRD DAY. 


The fixing of the date of the resurrection is connected with the 
observance of Sunday. We are told that Jesus rose from the dead 
on Easter Sunday early in the morning at sunrise. But it would 
seem as though even one who is not accustomed to bother himself 
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with the history of religion would hesitate at this, and be disposed 
to ask: Was it chance that the claim is made that Jesus rose from 
the dead on this particular day of the calendar, on this especially 
holy Sunday, with which the sun arises from the night of winter? 
Are we not warranted in assuming that the idea of the resurrection 
of the dead god had long before fixed upon this day? 

We go still further in this direction when we observe that the 
number ‘‘after three days,” or, as a variant, ‘‘on the third day,” 
recurs constantly in the accounts of the New Testament. The im- 
portance which the budding Christian Church attached to this 
number is- shown by its constant recurrence. Even Paul in the 
famous fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians says that Christ ‘‘rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Corinthians xv. 
4), and the number recurs in the Apostle’s Creed. How did it hap- 
pen that such importance was attributed to this number? The age 
of the New Testament gives us the key to the answer: because it 
had been prophesied (1 Corinthians xv. 4; Luke xxiv. 48). But 
it is well known that this prophecy is not found in the Old Testa- 
ment, but that it was read into the text afterwards. No such 
prophecy of Jesus’s resurrection after three days was found in 
Scripture until the number of three days had been set for Jesus’s 
resurrection by another source. But whence did the authority for 
this number come and why was such stress laid upon it? 

And now consider the fact that the number appears in two 
variant forms: ‘‘after three days,” and ‘‘on the third day.” The 
form ‘‘on the third day” fits the chronology of the Gospel account, 
according to which Jesus dies on the day before the Sabbath and 
rose from the grave on the day after the Sabbath. But whence 
comes the form ‘after three days,” which really cannot be harmon- 
ised with the other reckoning? There is scarcely any other answer 
possible than this: The resurrection after three days is a doctrine 
which was adopted by the first Christian Church and can be ex- 
plained only as the influence of some alien religion. Now the 
number ‘‘three days” is well known to us from other legends. 
Jonah remains three days in the whale’s belly: this feature of the 
account of Jonah, for which we have many other parallels, goes 
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back originally to a myth of the sun-god who was swallowed up by 
the monster of the sea for ‘‘three times long.” In Daniel ‘‘three 
and a half times” is the period for which Evil shall have power on 
earth ; this number occurs again in Daniel vii. in what is originally 
a mythological connection: the course of world-year is being de- 
scribed,—the entire time of the world embraces four world-periods, 
which are in Daniel the four kingdoms of the world, represented 
by the four great mythological beasts, each of which dominates 
one of the periods; the fourth of the terrible beasts rules in the 
last world season, the winter of the world, for three and a half 
times, which is therefore the length of the world winter. In the 
Apocalypse of John, chapter xii., the young celestial hero, the sun- 
god, requires after his birth three and a half times to grow until 
his victory over the dragon, and during this period the saints on 
earth are persecuted. In the Mandzan literature the divine hero 
Hibilziwa is called the child of three months and a day; Apollo 
storms Parnassus on the fourth day after his birth; after three and 
a half days the two witnesses in Revelation xi., whom the dragon 
has slain, rise from the grave and ascend to Heaven. In all these 
cases we are dealing with modified legends: three, or more exactly, 
three and a half, is the period during which Evil has power, the 
period of sin and death, in which the God is growing and in con- 
cealment, while it seems to be consumed by Evil, until finally it 
rises from death and overcomes Evil. In many of these cases it is 
obvious that the number is derived from the life of the sun-god; it 
is the time during which winter prevails. 

From this foundation, then, we have an explanation of the 
strange number of three days for the resurrection of Jesus; and 
this explanation is: Before the time of Jesus there existed already 


in syncretic Jewish circles a belief in the death and resurrection of 


the Christ. In the religions of the Orient it is nothing remark- 
able for the gods to die and be resurrected ; we have such a belief 
authenticated in Egypt, Babylonia, Syria, Phoenicia. In Crete 
they even showed the grave of Zeus,—of course his empty grave.. 
And that such a-belief should be transferred to the Christ among 
the Jews is not by any means so improbable as would appear at 
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the first glance: 4 Ezra (vii. 29) speaks, although but cursorily, of 
the death of the Christ. And even in the Old Testament there is 
a mysterious chapter, which has hitherto defied all attempts at 
interpretation, which speaks of a personage who is greater than 
Moses or Joshua, who is called to lead the people back and to 
group them anew, even to stretch the heavens anew and prepare a 
new foundation for the earth: this personage has already appeared 
but remained unrecognised ; he died a shameful death, but will be 
resurrected unto the glory which is prepared for him. 

And in this chapter also, in the last analysis, there is no other 
explanation but that we have in the background the figure of a god 
who dies and is resurrected, which Judaism adapted to its own use 
after its own fashion. It is indeed no accident that the Church of 
Jesus referred to this particular prophecy: at bottom the two— 
prophecy and fulfilment—are identical, and we have a case of that 
phenomenon which we have so often observed, that the same ma- 
terial, variously adapted, appears in several different forms in his- 
tory. It is known that this belief in a Christ who should die and 
be resurrected did not exist in official Judaism at the time of Jesus. 
But this does not interfere with the assumption that the belief ex- 
isted in certain private circles, and in corners. 

If what we have just suggested is well founded, we have thrown 
a certain light upon the origin of the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus. It would not occur to the writer to try to ‘‘account for” 
the origin of this belief; he does not ignore the truth that other 
factors are to be considered in connection with this belief. But 
nevertheless it is significant that certain already existent concep- 
tions codperated with the disciples of Jesus after the death of their 
lord. 


THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF BAPTISM. 


The presumption that I have here expressed will be regarded * 
as very radical. But perhaps this opinion will be altered by con- 
sideration of the apostle Paul’s doctrine of baptism. In baptism, 
such is Paul’s teaching, the believer is united with Christ ; baptism 
is a symbol of death and burial; he who is baptised in Christ ex- 
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periences in baptism the death of Christ; thus he comes forth out 
of baptism as one who has died and been recalled to new life,— 
with his new garments he has put on Christ. Thus by the power 
of the cross that which happened to Christ on the cross is experi- 
enced by each individual in baptism. 

Such a doctrine must seem incomprehensible to one who comes 
fresh from the study of the New Testament, and especially so if he 
knows the teachings of Jesus as presented in the synoptic Gospels. 
He must regard with boundless surprise the mystical union with 
Christ, the interpretation of baptism as drowning, the belief that 
eternal life is to be attained by such a sacrament, and the belief 
that what once took place with the celestial personage is repeated 
for the individual in the sacrament, for all of this finds no analogy 
in the Old Testament. And this interpretation did not arise or- 
ganically from the practice of baptism itself, but was injected 
into it afterwards: baptism is inherently a washing, a purification, 
but not a slaying. Holtzmann says justly! that in the entire body 
of Pauline thought no element is so far removed from the spirit of 
the Gospel of Jesus which is so firmly planted in the soil of Israel, 
and so alien to it, as this doctrine of baptism. Comparisons have 
been suggested with customs in the Greek mysteries, and these are 
in fact similar.2, But here too the Orient has been left out of ac- 
count. In the Orient such ceremonies had existed for thousands 
of years, especially in Egypt. The mysteries of Osiris call for espe- 
cial consideration. Osiris too was slain, but came back to life; 
the victory of his son Horus had given him new life and do- 
minion over the West. Hope and expectation are connected with 
this god who has made his way through death to life. There are 
definite formule and magic rites by means of which believers hoped 
to attain to eternal life as did Osiris. ‘‘In the mystical union with 
the divinity they found a reason for hope”;* as the god passes 
across the celestial ocean to the beautiful West, so the deceased 
goes across the beautiful western sea to the realms of rest, and 


1 Holtzmann, II., p. 179. 2 Holtzmann, II., p. 178 ff | 
3 Ed. Meyer, I., pp. 98 f., 76, 114. *Tiele, Gesch. der Religion, 1., p. 44- 
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here he may hope to live with the ransomed in the retinue of the 
gods, to behold and share in their glory. Later they said that the 
deceased would rise again from the dead as sun-god, and after 
overcoming the dangers of the realm of the dead would come to 
light again with the victorious god Ra.!_ The fate of the dead, it 
is expressly declared, is but a reflection of the fate of the god; by 
virtue of the conjurations the man becomes Osiris himself. These 
doctrines belong to the oldest Egyptian period and were afterwards 
transferred to other gods. 

These parallels borrowed from the history of religions are in- 
deed striking, notwithstanding the deviations in detail, which we 
have no intention to conceal. Here too is the belief that one can 
attain to eternal life through death, by the mystical union with the 
god who himself has died and been resurrected. Is this coinci- 
dence fortuitous? Or shall we not rather assume that the mys- 
teries of the god who had died and yet was alive were at that time 
widely known in the Orient, and that they reached Paul through 
the medium of Judaism? Humanity at that period was full of the 
longing for immortality, full of the attempt to attain symbols that 
would give assurance of immortal life: through Paul this spirit 
entered into Christianity, and in the interest of this belief Paul 
transmuted the originally entirely alien custom. 

But the great difference between the old Egyptian doctrine 
and that of the New Testament is, that in the former the entire 
concern is to give immortality to man, while in other respects he 
remains unchanged; his earthly appetites and enjoyments do not 
cease to exist in eternity, but persist, as in the heaven of Moham- 
med. In the New Testament, on the other hand, we read of the 
attaining to a new life, which is indeed a new one in every respect 
as opposed to this fleshly life. And so there is no need of concern 
that this religio-historical explanation of its origin will detract 
from the value of New Testament religion ; on the contrary, it will 
bring that value out into the strongest light. This ought to be 
demonstrated right here in at least one point. 


1Tiele, I., p. 44. 
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RELATION OF OLD TESTAMENT TO NEW. 


All the details which have here been presented are valuable 
only in proportion as they rest upon a certain fundamental view. 
And this view I propose to sketch in closing. 

The Old Testament scholar who takes up the New Testament 
through the Synoptic Gospels enters a world there in which he 
feels entirely at home; there breathes a spirit which he understands 
well, which he knows to have come from the noblest of the prophets ; 
and with joy he greets here the most glorious transfiguration of all 
that the prophets and psalmists wished for in their loftiest mo- 
ments. In the words of Jesus there is relatively little that seems 
unfamiliar, and this little is only what must at that time have been 
generally accepted in Judaism; the alien features of the New Tes- 
tament are centered in the eschatology and especially in the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. . 

But it is a very different picture that is presented by the rest 
of the New Testament, especially by Paul and John. Here the 
Old Testament scholar meets at every step things for which he can 
find absolutely no analogy in his own field, and which he cannot 
understand historically. Recall simply such thoughts as the sec- 
ond birth, the son of God in the metaphysical sense, atonement 
through the death of Christ, mystical union of Christ with the 
Church, the creation of the world by Christ, and others; and al- 
though sometimes the same words occur in the New Testament 
yet they have here a sense entirely foreign to the Old Testament: 
93, for instance, so far as it has an ethical significance, means hu- 
man nature from the side of its frailties; but with Paul odpé means 
the evil principle in man with a positive anti-divine energy. 

No greater error could be committed than to assume that all 
the speculative notions of the New Testament must be explained 
on the basis of the Old Testament alone. The differences between 
the Old and the New Testaments involve first of all the language. 
Paul manifests a use of language which is very complex and devel- 
oped into exceptional precision, and which can be comprehended 
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only in part on the basis of the Old Testament and the Gospels. 
And this use of language is but the reflection of more important 
things that are taking place beneath the surface. In the specula- 
tive thought of the New Testament we are dealing with great, fun- 
damental religious conceptions and sentiments which are wholly or 
largely without analogy in the Old Testament. Consider for in- 
stance the longing of the human soul to escape from sin and the 
world, to be delivered from the body of this death, to behold the. 
ideal in the image of one who is more than man, to make sure of 
God himself, to whom no one has access and whom no eye has seen, 
in the form of a representative whom one can more confidently 
approach, to be sure of atonement through the vicarious death of a 
supernatural being, to enter with one’s whole soul into this being, 
and to experience in the sacrament the powers of the supernal 
world. Read, in order to realise the gap that lies between, one 
of the prophets or a few of the Psalms, and then the Epistle to 
the Romans. How did this new spirit enter into primitive Chris- 
tianity? Not through Jesus, in whose discourses the notions of 
salvation, atonement, justification, second birth, and reception of 
the spirit are not found.! In the teachings of Jesus everything cen- 
ters about an ethical imperative born of supreme religious individ- 
ualism ; in Paul the center of all is the belief in a system of saving 
facts which occurred at the same time in Heaven and on earth.? 
Nor did all this come new into existence from the experiences of 
the disciples in connection with the historical figure of Jesus. If 
this had been the case, we should expect to find these doctrines 
especially in the circle of the first disciples. But now it is gen- 
erally recognised that these doctrines did not come in until the 
second and third generations. And in any case, even the experi- 
ences derived from contact with Jesus presuppose somehow a pre- 
disposition and a longing for these experiences. One who had 
been reared in the atmosphere of the Old Testament, and in that 
alone, would not have had this same experience with Jesus. 

Now anyone who considers collectively all these doctrines 


1 Wernle, p. 78. 2 Wrede, p. 67. 
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which are foreign to the Gospel cannot fail to marvel at the enorm- 
ous spiritual activity of primitive Christianity, and will be inclined 
to assume that there must have been at work here an extraordi- 
narily large outside factor. It is not the Gospel of Jesus, but the 
primitive Christianity of Paul and John, which may be called a 
syncretic religion. 

Now where are we to look for this outside factor? At present 
it is the custom to seek it almost exclusively in the influence of neo- 
Hellenism, particularly in that of Alexandria. Let me again de- 
clare that this factor, which it is not my purpose here to discuss, is 
not to be ignored or underrated. But the question is, whether this 
entirely explains the problem. The variety of details which have 
been collected in the preceding pages forces us to ask whether the 
outside factor is not to be sought in the Orient. And in this field 
we are perfectly justified in turning first of all to the effect of Ori- 
ental Gnosticism. The connection of Paul and John with later 
Occidental Gnosticism has long been acknowledged. And now re- 
call the sketch of Oriental Gnosticism which has been presented in 
the preceding pages. In fact, primitive Christianity agrees with 
this Oriental Gnosticism in many points wherein it differs from the 
Gospels: we need mention here only the high value placed upon 
yao (Erkenninis, knowledge), the division of the world which oc- 
casionally suggests dualism, the longing of man for salvation, the 
belief in the descent of a divine saviour, the belief in the sacraments, 
the treatment of gnosis as a sort of mystery, which plays a large 
part in the New Testament also (the Gospel of John is keyed 
throughout to this tone of infinitely deep mysterious doctrines 
which common men hear not though having ears that hear), etc. 

Indeed there are common elements even in the style itself, 
such as ‘‘the life,” ‘‘the light,” the ‘‘ word of life,” the ‘‘ vine,” all 
as names of zons. All this should be enough to lead the New Tes- 
tament student to seek for clues, not only in Hellenism, but also 
in the Orient; it would be an especially valuable service if some 
one would determine just how much of the linguistic character is 
actually derived from the Old Testament. 
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THE CHRISTOLOGY OF PAUL. 


Let us now select from this whole body of material two points 
which may be regarded as the central features of the New Testa- 
ment. First of these, the belief in the resurrection. With regard 
to this belief we have already shown in the preceding pages that it 
goes back through Judaism to the Orient. The second great point 
is the Christology. The origin of the Pauline and Johannine Christ- 
ology is the problem of all problems in the New Testament. Mod- 
ern exegetics, if the writer is rightly informed, agree in the opinion 
that this Christology is a new creation due to Paul. A great number 
of factors have been cited, which are said to have contributed to 
the development of the Pauline Christology: the all-dominating 
personality of Jesus, the vision of Paul who saw Jesus transfigured 
as a heavenly vision, and furthermore Jewish-Hellenistic doctrines 
of the celestial archetype of humanity, and quite recently Lueken 
calls attention to many parallels between the figure of Christ and 
the archangel Michael.! All this may have contributed its influ- 
ence, but all these together are not the decisive factor. First of 
all, for instance, the impression made by the historical Jesus: be- 
yond question it is of immeasurable importance, but it can scarcely 
be maintained that this can have produced the conception of Christ 
proclaimed by Paul ; indeed, ‘‘the humanly individual personality of 
Jesus has almost vanished in the portrayal of the apostle” (Wrede, 
p. 68); ‘‘ Paul is absolutely not intelligible on the basis of the teach- 
ings of Jesus alone” (Wrede, p. 67). Knowing only the Christ- 
ology of Paul, who would be able to derive from it the picture of 
the historical Jesus? And on the other hand, who that had made 
the acquaintance of the historical Jesus would ever conclude that 
such Christology as that of Paul would be the result? Think, for 
instance, of Paul’s utterances regarding the cosmic significance of 
Christ; is the opinion that the world was created by Christ derived 
from the impression made by the person of Jesus? 

Without doubt the doctrine of the archetypal man, which is 


1 Lueken, Michael. 
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perhaps of Jewish-Hellenic origin, played a part in this connection; 
but how can we explain the immense enthusiasm with which Paul 
proclaims Christ the son of God? Certainly not from speculation 
and philosophy, but from a religious. sentiment which pervaded 
him wholly. The figure of Michael furnishes many parallels, but 
this comparison is lame at the most important point: Michael is 
a servant of God, Christ is the son; moreover, the figure of Michael 
rouses no such enthusiasm in Judaism. And in the face of all these 
conjectures there is this to be said: Is it in any way possible to | 
think that Paul himself-created this figure of Christ in its essential 
features? Paul lives for this Christ: ‘‘Christ is my life;” he re- 
ceives everything from him: justification, salvation, sanctification, 
new life; he is ready to give up everything for him. This Christ 
is not to him a creature of his imagination, but a reality. This 
Christ cannot be merely an immense projection of his own subjec- 
tive experiences. As Holtzmann has said, the pre-existence of 
Christ cannot be accounted for as a ‘‘ theory by rhetorical manipula- 
tion”; this image of Christ must needs have been given to him or 
at least have been prepared for him in some way, if he could feel 
willing to sacrifice his whole life to this Christ. 

Hence we think that any one who undertakes to explain Paul’s 
conception of Christ must at the same time explain particularly 
the religion of Paul with which this conception is connected and in 
the midst of which it stands. All great religious experiences are 
examined by Paul and tested in the light of the person of Christ, 
of his cross and of his resurrection: what took place in these con- 
nections was not simply an individual experience which may be of 
importance, as is common among men, in the way of imitation by 
other men, but these were a series of facts which had a fundamen- 
tal and immediate importance for God and the world. In the 
name of Christ great and world-ruling powers are vanquished, the 
whole world of this carnal life is slain by his death, and a new 
world rises in his resurrection. This is really the kernel of the 
faith of Paul: that what was accomplished through Christ was 
achieved not for him but for the whole human race. These are 
great religious thoughts which are wholly without parallels in the 
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history of the Old Testament and of Judaism so far as they are in 
our ken, and for which we cannot find in that history even the 
means of transmission. 

But it becomes clear to us from whence this religion comes 
' when we consider the character of the figures which it introduces. 
Here we find Christ a celestial personage, the foremost of all be- 
ings next to God, the image of the Invisible whom he reveals, in 
whom dwelleth all the fulness of the godhead, the firstborn of all 
creation, in whom all things are created and have their being. And 
what does he tell us of this heavenly personage? That he humbled 
himself and took on human form here below; that he died a shame- 
ful death but experienced a glorious resurrection and was raised 
up above all creatures. The powers that rule the earth, thus we 
read in one place, did not recognise him, else they would not have 
brought him to the cross. And in another place, that he stripped 
powers and principalities and made of them a public mockery. 
Soon he will return and destroy the man of sin by the breath of his 
mouth; he will vanquish all powers and principalities until he shall 
surrender the rule into the hands of God. J 

We cannot help asking, What sort of utterances are these? 
Where shall we find their like? It is the merit of Wernle to have 
announced the clue to all this, repeating it over and over again in 
his book without indeed being aware that it is the clue; it is the 
word ‘‘mythology.” Where else is there an instance of other di- 
vine beings by the side of the supreme god, of the supreme god 
remaining inert while another being, similar to him but subordinate 
to him, officiates in his stead, of this god appearing on earth, dy- 
ing, being resurrected, ascending up to Heaven and there being 
glorified? All this is commonplace in other religions. But in par- 
ticular the mythological character is seen in the manner of judging 
the actions of Christ. For this is precisely the characteristic fea-_ 
ture of the stories of gods, that along with the divine personages 
are understood and involved principles: thus in the dragon myth 
that we have treated, the kingdom of light is regarded as the sun- 
hero, while darkness and water are personified in the dragon. 
Everything that the divine personages do has some direct and fun- 
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damental significance. Christ in his resurrection brings life to 
light, and we share this with him if we attain to the mystical union 
with him, so that Wernle is right when he says: What Paul utters 
in regard to Jesus is at bottom a myth, a drama for which the 
name of Jesus furnished the title. ' 

And is this any occasion for surprise? Recall the many rem- 
nants of myths which we have already found in the Christology of 
the New Testament. How many different personages had been 
identified with Jesus: the magician god of the fifth chapter of the 
Apocalypse of John, the rescued sun-youth and dragon-vanquisher 
of chapter 12, the supernaturally begotten hero of the story of the 
infancy of Jesus, and he who went down into Hell and arose to 
Heaven! All this was transferred to Jesus, because it had been 
attached to the Christ before, and this, we maintain, is the secret 
of the whole subject of New Testament Christology. The outline 
of the celestial Christ must have been in existence somehow already. 
Now we know from some fragments in the Jewish Apocalyptic writ- 
ers that such beliefs existed in certain Jewish circles. We have 


_ seen that some centuries earlier a similar belief had reached the 


prophets and had by them been most vigorously assimilated to the 
belief of Israel. Although born in paganism, this figure of the 
celestial Christ had now so captivated the hearts of men in Juda- 
ism that they could no longer free themselves from it. Their hearts 
already believed in a divine revelator, a union of the human and 
the divine in action, and a confirmation through sacraments. In 
precisely what forms this belief existed, we cannot at present say ; 
there is a great gap in our knowledge at this point! Later Judaism 
in its opposition to Christianity obliterated the most of the similar- 
ities. In 4 Ezra (vi. 1 ff.) we havea trace of such polemics: we 


’ read there that the end of the world is to come about through no 


one but the creator himself. 

But although we know practically nothing of this form of be- 
lief in the Christ among the Jews, yet we must presume it for any 
proper understanding of the New Testament. When Jesus ap- 
peared in his superhuman dignity, when he won all hearts to him- 
self, and his disciples believed that he was the Christ, his enthusi- 
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astic followers had attributed to him the greatest honor known to 
Judaism. 

Now this Christology was not developed to explain the mys- 
tery of his personality (as though Jesus were the essential or pri- 
mary element and the Christology secondary), but rather the souls 
that were longing for the presence of God, who felt the need of a 
son of God who should descend from Heaven, transferred to Jesus 
all the ideals of their hearts. Thus New Testament Christology 
is, as it were, a mighty hymn sung by history to the praise of Jesus. 
And the charm which is exercised by this notion of the son of God 
who descends to earth is to be read in the entire history of Chris- 
tianity unto the present day. 

. It is evident that this figure of the celestial Christ is not in the 

last analysis to be reconciled with monotheism; it was originally 
begotten amidst polytheistic environment,—this image of a second. 
God who reveals the supreme God. This is the reason why gen- 
uine Judaism rejected this conception of Christ. The scholars of 
the Christian Church have labored for centuries to harmonise these 
irreconcilable factors. 

We have reached our conclusion. Christianity is a syncretic 
religion. Important religious elements that came from foreign 
sources are contained in it. These must have entered into the 
primitive Church immediately after the death of Jesus. The Chris- 
tianity which was destined to be preached to many nations was it- 
self not the product of one nation, but sprang from the complex 
history of many nations. 


HERMANN GUNKEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, GERMANY. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


A NEW CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCIENCES.! 


When a man has studied a problem for over twenty-five years, and then sub- 
mits the results of his researches to the thinking world, his opinions certainly de- 
serve more than a passing mention ora hasty review. This is the case of Prof. - 
Adrien Naville, the Dean of the Philosophical Department of the University of 
Geneva, Switzerland. Lately he has condensed, within less than 200 pages, his 
ideas on the classification of the sciences,—a problem he has never lost sight of . 
entirely, even when working in other lines. 

The question, indeed, has grown in importance lately, owing to the new and 
more intimate relations which have been established between philosophy and sci- 
ence. After the grand, but illusory, speculations of the German Idealists in the 
first part of the nineteenth century, it looked as if philosophy was to fall forever a 
prey to metaphysics. And as this was also the period of the sudden and victorious 
efforts of the so-called positivistic sciences, which formed the honor of the last 
century, the rivalry only became more acute, and to many the rupture seemed 
definitive and irremediable. 

But it was a false alarm. The old Aristotelian method combining observation 
and study of the real world on the one hand and speculation on the other, was 
bound to come to the top again. The last echoes of a long hostility proved more 
noisy than dangerous; and if they produced some sensation among people inter- 
ested in these discussions, no true and conscientious scholar has allowed himself 
to be disturbed. 

Thus everybody agrees that science and philosophy must proceed hand in 
hand; which does not mean, however, that their respective positions have as yet 
been clearly defined. Professor Naville’s book reflects this situation very faith- 
fully, indeed: reconciliation between the two on the one hand, but uncertainty 
concerning the method of collaboration on the other. Mr. Naville himself admits, 
with a frankness rare in a writer, that many a question remains open, and that 


1 Nouvelle classification des sciences. Etude philosophique. Par A. Naville. 
Second, completely revised edition. Paris. Felix Alcan. gor. 
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several merely provisional solutions will be found in the new scheme of the work 
which he proposes to the combined efforts of the laborers in all the different fields. 

He first distinguishes between two possible principles of classifying the sci- 
ences: the objective principle which divides them according to their objects of in- 
vestigation (botany which studies plants, astronomy which deals with stars, psy- 
chology which investigates the problems of the soul, etc.), and the subjective 
principle which classifies sciences by taking as a starting-point the specific way in 
which the subject reacts upon reality. The best known of these classifications is 
that of Bacon later also taken up with a few modifications by the French Encyclo- 
pedists of the eighteenth century: Man can approach the phenomenal world by 
three faculties of his mind,—memory, reason, and imagination; hence three great 
groups of sciences: history, philosophy, poetry,—and their subdivisions so entirely 
obsolete now. 

The author of the nouvelle classification is in favor of the subjective prin- 
ciple ; but giving up the old psychology of the faculties of the mind, he takes man 
as a whole, and the scientific attitude the latter can assume in face of the world is 
according to him a threefold one. He can ask: What is possible? What is it that 
actually is? What ought to be? From these three questions proceed three groups 
of sciences: those of the laws which govern the universe (7a théorématique), those 
of the facts (/'Z¢stotre), and those of the ideal rules of action (/a canonique ou la 
potétique). 

In his very sharp distinction between ‘‘laws" and ‘‘ facts,” Mr. Naville, it 
seems to us, has anticipated the spirit of the philosophy of to-morrow. To study 
laws—which in our modern system of thought correspond to the ‘‘types” or 
‘tideas " of Platonism—was, in the past, one and the same thing as to study facts. 
To know the former was to know the latter also. It is hardly necessary to recall 
to mind such metaphysical systems as those of Spinoza,! Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. To-day our philosophy is physical, that is, is based on our empirical 
knowledge of nature. In other words, laws are deduced from natural facts, and 
not natural facts from laws; or again, the facts are not in the laws, but the laws 
in the facts. This principle is not new. Not to go back to Aristotle and the 
Arabians, to Bacon and the Encyclopzdists, Comte had taken it up and for the 
first time tried to apply it systematically through the whole range of human knowl- 
edge in his imposing Cours de philosophie positive. The progress of science 
has only confirmed its value. But the danger of an excessive reaction against 
the classical or metaphysical point ‘of view has not been avoided by the majority 
of modern scientists. Just as it has been attempted to reduce the facts to a mere 


1It is just, however, to recognise that a metaphysical system, in the strict 
sense of the word, is impossible and has never been conceived ; a minimum of ex- 
perience must always be allowed, even to a@ griorz constructions like Platonism 
or Spinozism. See on this point our article in the Revue philosophique, January, 
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expression of a frzorz laws, an attempt has been made under the pressure of an 
altogether badly understood positivism, to reduce laws to facts. Not very long 
ago, a very strong inclination on the part of several scholars was noticeable, to 
doubt the validity of the very notion of law. Such extreme views could not in any 
event last forever, but a vigorous protest was necessary, and Mr. Naville will have 
been among the first to enter upon a new and undoubtedly more rational path, 
in according, so far as science is concerned, an independent and equal value to 
facts and laws. 

We notice, however, that the 7héorématique has been placed before the Hzs- 
totre. Now, at the risk of being ourself considered a réactionnaire, and too much 
inspired still by the spirit of the science of yesterday, we feel inclined to think that 
Professor Naville has made undue concessions to the older metaphysical tradition 
If we wish to remain true to the modern point of view—which is indeed that of the 
Nouvelle Classification,—facts must come before laws: we deduce the laws from 
the facts; thus the historical sciences (by which the author means all the concrete 
sciences, such as astronomy, geology, physical geography, as well as human history 
in its different branches) must precede the theoretical sciences. It is very true 
that frequently we re-explain certain facts of history by the very laws which have 
been obtained from history; for instance, the laws of development of a given form 
of government which we have discovered while studying the history of one country, 
are applied by us afterward to the explanation of phenomena of the same nature 
in other countries. But according to Professor Naville, the true importance of both 
historical and theoretical sciences lies not in this reciprocal action,—though a 
great many scholars seem to delight in this rather shallow and aimless kind of 
work,—but in their practical application in the preparation of the world of the 
future. In other terms, they owe their importance to the existence of a third 
group of sciences,—that of the ideal rules of action. (See pp. 18-19, 145 et seq., 
‘*La question poiétique.”’) 

One may be surprised at our criticism. The order followed by the author,— 
viz., What is possible ? What is it that is? What is it that ought to be? seems at 
first sight very logical. It is so as long as one does not distinguish—but Mr. Na- 
ville does it very carefully elsewhere—between the metaphysical and the physical 
conception of phenomena, or better between the absolute and the relative stand- 
point. Absolutely speaking, the laws which govern phenomena must of course pre- 
exist. But the absolute standpoint is precisely not that of science; it cannot be; 
indeed, if science has gained such great victories in the practical world, it has only 
been by giving up all kinds of pretensions to the absolute. If, in itself, the logical 
order is that which goes from the cause to the effect, then, conversely, from the 
relative point of view of human knowledge, the logical order is that which goes 
from the effect to the cause. In other words, the laws are indeed prior to the facts, 
but the knowledge of the laws is after the knowledge of the facts; it is the history 
of human societies which has revealed to us the existence of sociology, and not the 
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contrary ; it is the study of botany which has enabled us to formulate the laws of 
the growth of plants; it is the observation and description of stones which has 
provided us with the basis of mineralogy, and so forth; none of these groups of 
laws as known to us is a frzorz. Everywhere science has proceeded from history 
to theory. 

One reason—besides that mentioned above—which may have induced Mr. Na- 
ville to adopt the order criticised by us, is that he has not deemed it necessary to 
separate his Vomologie from his Théorématique, but has put both together in a 
chapter following the Hstotre. The advisability of this procedure is at least 
open to discussion. It seems that the fit place for the Vomologie was before and 
that of the 7héorématique after the Histoire. The Nomologie answers the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is it to know?" In fact the answer is presupposed by the term used 
(Nomologte =the science of the concept of law), and the phrase, theory of knowl- 
edge, which does not imply anything beforehand, would be preferable. We agree, 
however, in this, that we are looking for an order that prevails in the universe, and 
that we will have a principle of order if we succeed in discovering constant relations 
between phenomena; in other terms, if we reach the conclusion that the concept of 
law is the principle looked for. Now what one ought to understand by the word 
law, the elements which constitute the concept, the absolute or relative value of 
its revelations, its subjective or objective character, and so forth, that is the field of 
Nomologie. Thus the latter is not a science, as Professor Naville seems to sug- 
gest, but an introduction to science. As such it ought to be made to precede any 
study of reality, historical as well as theoretical, since it shows in what spirit we 
can approach this study. Not so with the 72éorématigue which has nothing to 
do with the general notion of law, but only deals with concrete laws, astronomical, 
psychological, social, etc.,—laws which, we repeat, we do not get at by pure rea- 
son, but through historical knowledge ; laws which are only within our reach after 
the study of facts. 

If we were to examine the subdivisions of both groups of sciences, Histoire 
and 7héorématique, as proposed by Professor Naville, we should find them a new 
argument in favor of our point of view. As far as the historical sciences are con- 
cerned, the subdivision is in itself of no importance whatsoever. One thing only 
is certain, namely, that it is impossible for one scholar to embrace the study of uni- 
versal history. It will therefore be necessary to adopt the method of a division 
of labor. But as science is not yet, at this stage of the process, in possession of a 
principle for systematic classification, it will be forced to take as a basis the objec- 
tive appearance : the one will investigate the history of the stars, and the other 
the history of the earth, of plants, of the different branches of human history. 
This is purely conventional, and so it will continue until the scholar finds himself 
prepared to pass on tothe 7héorématique ; for then we shall know which phenom- 
ena obey which laws; the historical facts will reveal that, but it is necessary to 
wait until they have taught us. That they do modify very often the data of com- 
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mon sense, no scholar can doubt to-day. Professor Naville writes in the very first 
pages of his book: ‘‘The distinction between physics and psychology, for example, 
remains profound; but it is, however, only a secondary distinction, not as pro- 
found as that which exists between psychology and political history, or between 
psychology and ethics.” 

We must now say a few words with regard to the third group of sciences pro- 
posed by our author, the group of the ‘‘sciences poiétiques” or of the ideal rules 
of action. From the very start we have to face the big problem of determinism or 
contingency in the laws of nature. It is easy to see the importance of it here: 
Suppose the existence of contingency (or liberty) duly established, a new factor 
will have to be taken into consideration in the science of the phenomena of the 
future, a factor not met with in the Sczences théorématiques; the Canonique 
would not be a simple prolongation or application of the latter. If, on the con- 
trary, contingency is found to be no factor in the evolution of phenomena, a 
new group of sciences becomes all at once useless; for in this so-called group, 
what could be done except draw the conclusions from the 7héorématique: given 
such and such facts and given such and such laws, such phenomena will take place? 
It would be a mere repetition, only with regard to the future, of what has just been 
found in the theoretical sciences. 

A strong reaction has for some years been noticeable in favor of moral liberty 
as against determinism. It is manifest more or less in all domains of human activity 
and thought, in literature, in philosophy, in several forms of mystic theologies, 
even in physics. The book of a countryman of Professor Naville, the eminent 
physicist Raoul Pictet (Etude critique du matérialisme et du spiritualisme par la 
physique expérimentale, Genéve, 1896) may here be recalled.!_ Professor Naville 


1The theory of the Jotential of M. Pictet—which Professor Naville occasion- 
ally mentions and which ought to be according to its author a starting-point to 
establish later the existence of moral liberty—is ingenious but worthless. To our 
knowledge it has found only very scanty approbation in the scholarly world. M. 
Pictet speaks for instance of the spring, which as long as it remains in a state of 
tension does not produce all the energy which it could under other circumstances 
produce. The force is therefore inactive for a certain amount of time; this is 
‘* potential” or virtual energy. This means in two words to contradict the law of 
the constancy of energy. Who does not see, however, the weak point of this argu- 
ment? The energy is manifesting itself all the time; only instead of doing it all 
at once within a fraction of a second, it does it slowly and gradually. Keep the 
spring in the state of tension for a rather long time, it will produce less force when 
you relax it; keep it in the state of tension long enough, it will no longer produce 
any energy at all. The example of the stone is not better: a certain amount of 
energy is required to raise the stone to such and such a height ; place the stone on 
a plank at this height, it will (by its mere weight) manifest only a small amount of 
energy, by far smaller than the amount that was necessary to take it up; but when 
the stone falls down, it will give back the virtual energy or ‘' potential.” A child 
could point out the fallacy of the statement. As long as the stone rests on the 
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is far from being ill disposed towards such attempts. He comes back to the sub- 
ject several times in the course of the book, and it is even with reference to this 
point that he expresses one of his most original theses, namely that the spirit of 
the theoretical sciences, thus of science itself, is fundamentally opposed to deter- 
minism (est fonci¢rement contratre au déterminisme). From what has been said 
above, it is easy to understand how the author reached this point of view: the ob- 
ject of science is a practical one; we would not take the trouble of investigating 
patiently in order to discover laws of nature, if there was not within us an intimate 
conviction that we can, by means of them, have an action on the future. 

As to us, we feel certain that there is here a deep misunderstanding, and in 
spite of the fact that the problem has been discussed over and over again, the 
essential point has not very often been brought to light. It is a mistake to object 
to the use of the concept of liberty in practical life. It represents with a consider- 
able number of men a powerful spring of action. Only it has nothing to do in 
science. The strongest proof that it isan intruder there is seen precisely in the 
tremendous efforts made from antiquity down to our days to find a place for it. 
There is no more forcible argument against liberty in science than voluminous 
and classical treatises such as Leibnitz's 7héodicée or Kant's Kritik der praktt- 
schen Vernunft. Like so many books written either before or after, they clearly 
indicate that there is no zatural place for liberty—and thus contingency—in sci- 
ence: everybody knows it, implicitly recognises it; but since it was thought that 
in removing this notion from science, it was removing it at the same time from life 
as a moral factor, considerable pains has been taken to find some excuse in order 
to keep it in science too. 

To quiet those who are afraid, it will be enough to insist upon this: All our 
sciences, all our knowledge, rest on a conventional agreement. This agreement is 
determinism. Without determinism no science is possible. The scholar will main- 
tain this in spite of any protest. It is his right to do so,—the condition of his 
achievements. But if this is granted to him, he will very willingly recognise that 
this science, resting upon determinism, has no pretention of being absolute or per- 
fect. If you do not embitter him with unfair attacks and quarrels of the theological, 
ethical, practical, and sentimental fashion, he will go even farther than that; he will 
tell you himself that determinism is obliged to take up in his system of science con- 
tradictory data. And we mean not only the indirect and practical results of theories 
not thoroughly worked out, but the very principles of knowledge are not con- 
sistent among themselves. We explain: Determinism is imposed upon the scholar 


board, gravitation is simply checked, which would otherwise cause the stone to 
fall. When the pressure of the plane is removed, gravitation manifests itself 
again. The pretended potential is in no way in the stone, but in the attraction of 
the earth or whatever the cause of gravitation may be, a force which does not dis- 
continue to act for a moment.—The other cases quoted by M. Pictet could be as 
easily refuted. 
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not so much as a result of empirical observation of the world, but first of all asa 
result of the conditions of perception and of thought. We perceive, we conceive, 
and we think and reason according to laws: these laws determine our knowledge 
ab ovo. The subjectivism of science has been established, as well known, by 
Kant, but it must be confessed that the actual service rendered by him has not yet 
been fully realised. These very laws of thought, from which we can escape only 
in not thinking, impose upon us the famous antinomies of reason. We must con- 
ceive of the world as finite, for if we add to each other, or if we imagine that we 
add to each other, the finite parts of space, we cannot but obtain a finite total. 
But we must at the same time conceive of the world as infinite; for neither our 
imagination nor our intellect can think of a limit beyond which there would be no 
more space. This goes to show plainly that science will never be an adequate 
knowledge of truth, since truth cannot be contradictory ; the universe cannot be 
at the same time finite and infinite. Only for the systematic conception which we 
can have of it, it will be necessary to conceive it, conventionally, now as finite, 
now as infinite. 

And conventionalities grow more numerous as we proceed farther on into sci- 
ence. Professor Naville quotes several of them ; for instance, the pretended regu- 
lar geometrical lines traced by the stars. In other cases it is very obvious that they 
are no longer quoted as conventional, such as the atoms and molecules in physics 
and chemistry,—nobody has ever seen them; it is probable that they do not exist 
at all; but their existence is conventionally acknowledged, for it renders investiga- 
ion easier. Let some one invent another hypothesis which will favor the schol- 
ar's researches to a still greater extent, and it will at once take the place of the old 
tconventionality. Again, who knows anything about the so-called magnetic force, 
about electricity, affinity? ‘‘ Words, words, words,” the enemies of science may 
say. Very well; but words thanks to which we are able to understand one an- 
other. A meter is something entirely conventional, the meter does not exist in 
nature: what a powerful help, however, to know nature and act upon it! 

On such conventional agreements we succeed in building up a science of the 
relations of phenomena, a science of determinism. Our first aim in science is to 
be able to say: that which has been, and that which is, had to be. If now we 
wish to know the future scientifically also, it will only be in accepting the parallel 
formula: that which will be, will have to be. Thus we come back to our thesis: 
There is no special group of canonic sciences; what Professor Naville calls by this 
name seems to us to be only a series of applications to the future of the scientific 
data gathered by the 7héorématique. 

We may finally add this: Admit for a moment that there exists really an ele- 
ment of contingency in nature, this would not yet be sufficient to induce the scholar 
to make a special group of sciences with the Canonzque. For, this element of con- 
tingency or liberty thus introduced into scientific problems would be, by definition, 
an unknown and unknowable quantity. All that might be granted in this case 
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would be, that there is a place for a special group of future realities where other 
than scientific factors will be active, but this domain would then fall outside of the 
scope of science. 
ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


A STRANGE APPLICATION OF MATHEMATICAL PROBABILITIES. 


Poincaré concludes his lectures on the calculus of probabilities! at the Faculté 
des Sciences of Paris with the following skeptic statement : ‘‘ The calculus of prob- 
abilities offers a contradiction in the terms itself which serve to designate it, and, 
if I would not fear to recall here a word too often repeated, I would say that it 
teaches us chiefly one thing: i. e., to know that we know nothing.” 

This opinion of the great French scientist applies in particular to the so-called 
moral sciences which Condorcet, Poisson, and many other, including even La- 
place, attempted to improve by the theory of probabilities. Most of these applica- 
tions are, as Stuart Mill said, the scandal of mathematics. 

In the lines which follow, the writer presents a recent example of this kind, 
which in his opinion is worse than any of those proposed by Condorcet. 

In Professor Lehmann's? book on Aberglauben und Zauberet (German trans- 
lation by Dr. Peterson, published by F. Enke, Stuttgart, 1898) on pages 440 and 
461, the following statements may be found : 

At the first international congress for experimental psychology at Paris, 1889, 
it was decided to gather statistics and reports on hallucinations. The result of this 
collection has now been published in two interesting books. One was published 
by a committee of the Society for Psychical Research, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, and has the title, ‘‘Report on the Census of Hallucinations,” 
Vol. X. of The Proceedings of the S. P. R. (date of publication is not given by 
Dr. Lehmann). The other, Veber Trugwahrnehmungen, was published by Parish 
(Leipzig, 1894). In the first report, according to Dr. Lehmann, it is stated that 
‘tin England and Wales the annual death-rate since the last ten years was 19.15 
out of a 1000. If every year 19 die out of a 1000, 19 die every day out of 365,000, 
or, in other words, 1 out of 19,000. This number jg455 indicates the probability 
that a person dies on the very day when his body is seen in a hallucination, pro- 
vided there is no connection between the two events. It may therefore be expected 
that out of 19,000 hallucinations one will occur during the hour corresponding to 
the time of death of the person which is due according to the statistics. After the 
committee had discarded all doubtful cases and taken account of many forgotten 


1 Calcul des probabilités, G. Carré, Paris, 1896. 
2 Director of the Psychophysical Laboratory of the University of Kopenhagen. 
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hallucinations, it obtained the result that out of 1300 hallucinations! of living per- 
sons, 30 persons died 12 hours before or after those 30 respective hallucinations, 
This gives for the actual probability of the coincidence of hallucinations and cases 
of death 30:1300 = 1:43, while the theoretical probability is 1:19000 ; the real num- 
ber is therefore 440 times greater. Consequently, there must be a special cause 
for this coincidence.” . . . 

Now let us see upon what assumptions this remarkable conclusion is based. 
There is no doubt that 75455 is the approximate probability that out of 19,000 per- 
sons in England and Wales a certain one will die on the day considered. This 
probability can be no other probability and it seems absurd to link it with the 
entirely different problem of hallucinations which has nothing to do with the mor- 
tality of acountry. In fact, the number ;5455 could be applied to the statistics of 
hallucinations only when every inhabitant of England and Wales would have one 


hallucination per day. Furthermore, those 1300 hallucinations are presumably 
scattered over periods of weeks, months, and years, so that also for this reason it 
is impossible to make a reasonable comparison of a probability resulting from 
events which occured during several years, with a probability limited to one day. 
The probability of life and death as considered in statistical computations is entirely 
different from that resulting from hallucinations and deaths. Finally it makes a 
very great difference whether the 30 cases of death occur within or without the 
circle of 1300 persons having hallucinations. Hence, the comparison of the two 
probabilities cannot be justified, and the conclusion that a certain unknown cause’ 
produces said probability of 7, is illusory. 

According to the data of the Sidgwick Committee, J, is the probability that a 
hallucination will come true. This probability is quite small. To indicate a defi- 
nite cause for the coincidence of hallucinations and death, the probability would 
have to be at least 3. The probability of 7, is therefore rather a disproof for a cer- 
tain cause, and I should describe it as an accidental synchronism. ' 


ARNOLD Emca. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


1It is not stated what kind of hallucinations. 
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Die BioGENHYPOTHESE, EINE KRITISCH-EXPERIMENTELLE STUDIE UBER DIE VorR- 
GANGE IN DER LEBENDIGEN SUBSTANZ. Von Max Verworn, Professor der 
Physiologie und Direktor des physiologischen Instituts an der Universitat 
Géttingen. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1903. Pages, 114. 


The indefatigable author, Max Verworn, professor of physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, publishes his views concerning the theory of life, in a special 
brochure, because he thought an extended report of his own experiments and con- 
clusions would be out of place in a text-book on physiology. Accordingly, the 
present publication may be considered as a kind of postscript to his larger work. 
The subject is as important as it is fascinating, and although the author has not 
succeeded in giving a definite solution of the problem,—a result which the most 
sanguine physiologist would not expect under the present circumstances,—the 
reader will be indebted to him for valuable suggestions, and a condensed report of 
the work done by the author in the same line. 

Professor Verworn refers to the fermentation theory which has recently 
gained so much ascendency, but without rejecting it proposes a theory of his own. 
The discovery of Prof. E. Buchner, published in his essay on alcoholic fermenta- 
tion (Berlin: Deutsche Chem. Ges., 1896, 1898, 1899), is based on the observation 
of the enormous activity of enzyms of all kinds, possessed of a character which 
proves the kinship of all zymic masses to vital processes of animal life. Professor 
Verworn calls those mysterious combinations which are the carriers of the life- 
process biogens ; but he thinks that nitrogen rather than oxygen is the active ele- 
ment of the vital processes. He follows in this respect the English physiologist 
Allen, who seeks the mystery in the function of molecules, saying: _ 

‘*It is a molecule of enormous size, and (so far as the dynamic elements are 
concerned) its various groups are linked together by many nitrogen atoms, which 
are placed internally but not in chain. It is not a proteid, a cyan-compound, an 
amid, an amine, nor an alkaloid, but something that can yield some of these during 
life and others at its death. Death consists in the relaxation of the strained rela- 
tionship of the nitrogen to the rest of the molecule. When thus ‘the silver cord is 
loosed’ the released groups fall into a state of repose. Most of these groups are 
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proteids in which the / is peripheral, triad, and unoxidised, having yielded its O 
to some other element: if however such a proteid molecule be applied to a living 
cell, it can be linked on again by its VV, which thus once more becomes central.” 

In the same way, Professor Verworn believes that in the center of metabolism 
there is a highly complicated labile structure which by assimilation and dissimila- 
tion performs the vital processes. He seeks the seat of biogen in the protoplasm, 
but not in the nucleus, and thinks that it is a very complicated nitrogenous carbo- 
hydrate. The living cell contains a reserve of oxygen as well as of nutriments, 
but this oxygen is latent and the reserve of nutriment is considerable. Professor 
Verworn does not believe that he has solved the problem, but he thinks that his 
hypothesis is fruitful and may be serviceable as a guide in further speculations and 
experiments. While the biogen hypothesis is rather a continuation of the old 
physiological views, he trusts that it is not in contradiction to the enzym hypoth- 
esis, and believes that in all essential points the results of the two will be found to 
be compatible. P.C. 


Diz NEURONENLEHRE UND IHRE ANHANGER. Ein Beitrag zur Lésung des Prob- 
lems der Beziehungen zwischen Nervenzelle, Faser, und Grau. Von Dr. 
Franz Nissi, a. o. Professor in Heidelberg. Mit 2 Tafeln. Jena: Verlag 
von Gustav Fischer. 1903. Pages, vi, 478. Price, 12 Marks. 

The neuron theory is at present pretty generally accepted by physiologists, 
but our author, Prof. Franz Nissl, of Heidelberg, deems this theory to be a gene- 
ral misfortune because it endangers scientific progress. According to the neuron 
theory, the nervous system, and especially the brain, is comparable to a forest 
which, from a certain distance, appears like a carpet and spreads over a range of 
hills. In spite of the continuity of the green texture, we know that its elements 
consist of single trees whose spreading branches intertwine. Their processes may 
be very long, according to the conditions of their growth, but after all they all 
have a central origin somewhere, and the whole is a conglomeration of single indi- 
vidual cells. This theory was in the air long before it assumed concrete shape. 
It was first suggested by the different directions of the sensory and motor fibres in 
which growth and trophic characters always followed the same lines. Through 
Golgi’s method we learn to distinguish between sensory and motor fibres, and 
Gudden formulated the theory in a definite law. Waldeyer gave a name to the 
new unit by calling the nervous cell with its several processes a neuron. Ramon 
y Cajal is one of the most prominent defenders of this theory, which in Germany 
is also represented by Hoche, Verworn, His, Edinger, Lenhossec, etc. Professor 
Nissl considers the development of sensory and motor fibres on trophic lines, but 


he denies that the neuron theory satisfies the conditions of the adult brain. He 


thinks that there is another element unaccounted for which cannot be regarded as 
a mere outgrowth of the neurons; and this is the gray substance of the nervous 
system. He deems its existence as an independent element an undeniable fact; 
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and its histological structure, as well as its connection with the cells and fibres, is 
in his opinion an unsolved problem still. 

The present book is Nissl's polemics against the several representatives of the 
neuron theory, and a word of warning not to forget that the neuron theory isa 
mere hypothesis which, as he claims, stands in contradiction to facts. Naturally, 
he insists that the neuron theory cannot be regarded as the key to a comprehension 
of neuropathology and the theory of degeneration. A few plates illustrating his 
views are appended to the book. P. C. 


Diz ELeMENTE DER MetTapuysix. Als Leitfaden zum Gebrauche bei Vorlesungen 
sowie zum Selbststudium. Zusammengestellt von Dr. Paul Deussen, ordent- 
lichem Professor der Philosophie an der Universitat Kiel. Dritte, durch 
eine Vorbetrachtung tiber das Wesen des Idealismus vermehrte Auflage. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1902. Pages, xliv, 271. 


The Elements of Metaphysics by Dr. Paul Deussen has appeared in the third 
edition. The work has been translated into English and French and the present 
edition is slightly increased by a few additions. The spirit of the book and the 
whole conception, which is practically a Vedantism transferred and adapted to 
Kant's criticism, has remained the same as in the first edition. It is perhaps the 
most characteristic work of the author, who is known not only as a metaphysical 
philosopher but also and especially as an Orientalist and a translator of several 
Sanscrit works. Our divergence from the author's views has been set forth in our 
review of the first edition, and also in the review of his History of Philosophy, so 
there is no need of entering into the subject further here. P. Cc. 


NIETZSCHE DER ‘‘ANTICHRIST.” Eine Untersuchung von Prof. Dr. Paul Schwartz- 
kopff. Leipzig: Verlag von W. Schafer. 1903. Pages, 67. 


The last philosophical book which Nietzsche wrote was entitled 7he Anti- 
Christ, for Nietzsche was proud of his hostility to Christianity. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Schwartzkopff compares him to Julian the Apostate. In his childhood 
Nietzsche was pious. His school-mates called him ‘‘the little pastor,” and in his 
fifteenth year he wrote poetry of unusual fervor, breathing a holy zeal for salva- 
tion and forgiveness of sins, and finding comfort in the belief in Jesus Christ. In 
his twentieth year he still addressed in his poetry the unknown God, ‘and he begins 
to lose his faith with his study of philosophy. He was first under the influence of 
Schopenhauer, but being predominantly an individualist he soon cut loose from 
the great pessimist and developed an original line of thought, in which in contrast 
to Schopenhauer’s negativism he attempted to become a representative of an affirm- 
ative philosophy. It is then that he proposed to recoin all values and to change 
the traditional conception of good and bad. He objected to love and sympathy, 
the ideal of Christian and pessimistic ethics, which he criticised as a weakness. 
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He replaces it by the ideal of the ‘‘overman,” who stands beyond good and evil, 
and culminates in enmity to religion. 

That Nietzsche should consider himself the Anti-Christ is only an evidence of 
his megalomania. Schwartzkopff, taking the standpoint of the Christian, claims 
that ‘‘we Christians are to a great extent not without faults in Nietzsche's aberra- 
tions, for in several important points Nietzsche did not aspire for anything different 
than that for which the true Christianity aims.” His ‘‘overman” is, as Schwartz- 
kopff claims, nothing but the child of God who, after a complete conquest of sin, 
has acquired the possession of perfect virtue and undisturbable peace. Nietzsche's 
ideal is the heroic conquest of suffering, which he wrongly glorifies as an anti- 
Christian virtue. Thus, Schwartzkopff declares that the ultimate motive of his 
fanaticism against God and Christianity is nothing but his unsatisfied hunger for 
God, and so he compares him to a man who, disbelieving in the loyalty of his 
wife, rails at her but at bottom only proves that he still loves her. P. C. 


NrgTZscHE’s ERKENNTNISTHEORIE UND Metapnysik. Darstellung und Kritik. Von 
Dr. Rudolf Eisler. Leipzig: Hermann Haacke. 1902. Pages, iv, 118. 
Price, 5 M. 20. 

Abundant as the literature on Nietzsche is, no one has as yet thought of setting 
forth his purely theoretical philosophy,—a task which Dr. Eisler has here accom- 
plished. The author believes he has discovered in Nietzsche's thinking at least a 
unitary, if not a systematic, connection of the fundamental ideas,—and this despite 
many inconsistencies and /acune. He has even detected in Nietzsche's works ele- 
ments similar to ideas expressed by Mach, Ostwalt, and Wundt. Nietzsche's phil- 
osophical system is, according to Dr. Eisler, a species of naturalistic pantheism. 


Hecev’s Locic. An Essay in Interpretation. By Yokn Grier Hibben, Ph. D., 
Stuart Professor of Logic in Princeton University. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1902. Pages, x, 313. Price, $1.25 net. 

The signs of the time, at least the signs of the world of books, point toward a 
revival of the study of Hegel, and Dr. Hibben’s lucid exposition of the great Ger- 
man philosopher's Logic will be to many welcome. Hegel endeavored to incor- 
porate in his Zogzc, says Dr. Hibben, ‘‘ the essential principles of philosophy which 
in the development of the world’s thought have forced themselves upon men’s con- 
victions, and have been attested by a general consensus of opinion.” To under- 
stand Hegel, therefore, is equivalent to a mastery of the history of philosophy ‘‘in 
the salient features of its progress." Students unfortunately have been deterred 
from undertaking a systematic study of Hegel's works by his proverbial obscurity. 
But the text of the Zogic, in Dr. Hibben’s opinion, is ‘‘self-illuminating” ; and in 
the belief that ‘‘the best commentary on Hegel is Hegel himself,” he has sought 
to ‘simplify all technical terms... .explaining their significance in the light of the 
definitions given by Hegel himself....and to render intelligible the fundamental 
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doctrines by means of simple statement and illustration.” As to the importance of 
the study of Hegel's Zogic, Dr. Hibben states that it is not only an excellent in- 
troduction to the German philosophy of the post-Hegelian schools, but that it is 
also the gist of a speculative system of abstract thought involving ‘‘an interpreta- 
tion of life in all the fulness of its concrete significance.” The author in an ap- 
pendix has given a glossary of the more important German philosophical terms of 


Hegel's Logic. 


GgorG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL'S GRUNDLINIEN DER PHILOSOPHIE DES RECHTS 
Mit einer Einleitung herausgegeben von C. /. ?. 7. Bolland, Professor der 
Philosophie an der Ugiversitét Leiden. Leyden: A. H. Adriani. 1902. 
Pages, CC, 336. Price, 5.50 florins. 

Joann Epuarp ERpMANN’S ABHANDLUNG UBER LEIB UND SEELE. Eine Vorschule 
zu Hegel’s Philosophie des Geistes. Neue Ausgabe. Leyden: A. H. Adriani. 
1902. Pages, xvi, 128. Price, 1.50 florin. 


The philosophical reading public is under considerable obligation to Professor 
Bolland for the publication of this new edition of Hegel’s works. The present 
volume, 7he Philosophy of Law, to which the editor has supplied a long prefatory 
explanation of some hundred and seventy odd pages, is an important one in the 
history of politics. It appeared during the reactionary period following upon the 
so-called ‘‘ War of Liberation” in Germany, and propounded a conception of the 
state which, while not greatly removed from the theory which now prevails in Eu- 
ropean governments, was not at all in accord with the temper of the age. It pro- 
voked criticism from liberal circles, and was proclaimed to be a glorification of the 
Prussian state, to which also it was not altogether acceptable. 

The present edition is clearly printed, in large type, and will be found to be 
serviceable. Hegel's Logic and Philosophy of Religion have already appeared in 
this series, and his Philosophy of History is in the Press. 

In the belief that we must in the present state of philosophical development 
go back to Hegel, asin the nineteenth century we went back to Kant, Professor 
Bolland has also caused a reprint to be made of J. E. Erdmann's now almost for- 
gotten treatise on Body and Soul as an introduction to Hegel's philosophy. He 
offers this intelligible essay in the hope that the present antipathy to Hegelian 
thought will be removed. : 


L’Ann£E PsycHoLocigug. Publiée par Alfred Binet, avec la collaboration de 
MM. H. Beaunis, V. Henri, Th. Ribot. Paris: Schleicher Fréres & Cie., 

15, Rue des Saints-Péres. 1902. Pages, 757. Price, 15 francs. 
The French year-book of the work in psychology for the year 1901 is less 


bulky than its predecessor. The original memoirs are sixteen in number. Three 
are by C. H. Fréré, ‘‘ The Influence of Rhythm on Work,” ‘‘ The Alternation of 
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the Activity of the Two Cerebral Hemispheres,” ‘‘ The Influence of Certain Nerv- 
ous Poisons on Work"; five by A. Binet, ‘‘New Researches in Cephalometry,” 
‘The Increase of the Brain and the Face in Normal Beings from Four to Eighteen 
Years,” ‘‘ The Correlation of Cephalic Measures.” ‘‘ The Proportions of the Skull 
in the Blind,” ‘‘ The Proportions of the Skull in Deaf Mutes”; two by Larguier 
des Bancels, ‘‘ Methods of Memorisation,” ‘‘ Notes on the Variations of the Mem- 
ory in the Course of a Day"; V. Henry writes on the ‘‘ Education of Memory"; 
K. Aars has a note on ‘' Attention”; G. Abt an article on ‘‘ Reflected Writing” ; 
Marage on ‘‘ Phonation and Audition" according to recent French work ; Renault 
d’Allones has a paper on ‘‘ Experiments Concerning Voluntary Effort in the Evalu- 
ation of Weights”; and Bourdon finally an ‘‘Inquigy Concerning Habits.” The 
reviews and notices of books occupy some 192 pages. The ‘‘ Bibliographical 
Table,” which gives the titles of all books and articles which appeared on psychol- 
ogy and related subjects during the year 1901, covers 146 pages and contains 2985 
titles. There is also an index of authors. 


Harvarp Stupigs. VolumeI. Containing Sixteen Experimental 
Investigations from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. Edited by 
Hugo Munsterberg. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pages, viii, 
654. Price, $4.00. 


The Harvard Psychological Studies are now also appearing in the series of 
Monograph Supplements published by 7ke Psychological Review. The first vol- 
ume of these Studies contains 654 pages, and, owing to the heaviness of the paper, 
it is an extremely bulky one. The price likewise is bulky. The titles of the 
Studies are grouped under four headings: ‘‘ Studies in Perception,” ‘‘ Studies in 
Memory," ‘‘Studies in Aesthetic Processes,” ‘‘ Studies in Animal Psychology,” and 
‘* Studies in Psychological Theory.” With the exception of the last paper by Dr. 
Miinsterberg, the articles all represent exferzmental work done in the Harvard 


laboratory. 


LE LEUCOCYTE ET SES GRANULATIONS. Par G. Levadit?. Scientia, Nos. 15 and 
16. Paris: C. Naud, Editeur. Pages, 159+-28. 

LES PHENOMENES DES METAMORPHOSES INTERNES. Par /. Anglas. Scientia, No. 
17. Paris: C. Naud, Editeur. Pages, 83+28. Price, 2 fr. 


We have had frequent occasion to refer to Sczentza, a collection of books in 
which scientists of first rank are epitomising the results of the most recent investi- 
gations in their departments; and we are glad to note now the appearance of two 
more of these little books in the department of biology. M. Levaditi, who treats 
of the leucocytes and their granulations from both a theoretical and a practical 
point of view, isa student of Paul Ehrlich, in whose laboratory he made a very 
minute study of the white corpuscles of the blood. The importance of the subject 
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is not exclusively restricted to clinical hematology; there are many problems of 
general biology involved in it, which will interest others than specialists. The 
author has added an exhaustive bibliography of articles and papers which have 
appeared on this subject. . 

The second of these little books is devoted to the phenomena of internal meta- 
morphosis. The author begins with the description of the simple phenomena 
of histogenesis which are prior to histolysis, and in reality merely a continuation 
of embryogenesis, which is a transformation rather than a metamorphosis, as these 
two terms are now distinguished. He then analyses the processes of histolysis so 
called, and finally he considers metamorphosis proper, which has as its immediate 
cause a biological change (a stoppage of nutrition, locomotion, etc.) which disturbs 
the chemical equilibrium of the intraorganic reactions. As a result asphyctic phe- 
nomena soon make their appearance, and so determine the processes of metabolic 
evolution. 


L'ETICA EVOLUZIONISTA. By Guglielmo Salvadori. Studio sulla Filosofia Morale 
di Herbert Spencer. Turin: Fratelli Bocca Editori. 1903. Pages, xv, 
476. Price, L. ro. 

It has appeared to Dr. Salvadori that a calm and impartial study of Spencer's 
ethics based upon a sound and first-hand knowledge of his entire system is not 
only in itself a task of the highest importance, but imperatively necessary for a 
right understanding of Spencer in Italy, where he has been greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented ; hence the present exhaustive work, which is a continuation 
of a book presented in July, 1900, as a thesis for the doctorate, and which was 
found by the examining committee worthy of exceptional commendation. 

Dr. Salvadori has endeavored to represent the real, as distinguished from the 
conventional, Spencer, and to show how the English philosopher has reconciled 
the apparently revolutionary results of science with the fundamental conclusions of 
the old philosophy. He looks upon Spencer as the great ‘‘ Master of the Doctrine 
of Evolution," and as the first thinker to have considered the ethical facts in all 
their relationships, and so to have attempted a complete criticism of that practical 
reason which Kant had criticised only as empirical, not as pure. The bibliography 
shows the author to be widely read in the English and American literature on 
Spencer's ethics. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SocieTy. New Series—Vol. II. Containing 
the papers read before the Society during the Twenty-Third Session, r901- 
1902. London: Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- 

den. 1902. Pages, iv, 240. 
The titles of the seven papers constituting the contents of this volume are as 
follows: I. Alleged Self-Contradictions in the Concept of Relation—A Criticism of 
Mr. Bradley's ‘‘Appearance and Reality,” by G. F. Stout; II. Recent Criticism of 
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Green's Ethics, by Bernard Bosanquet ; III. The Philosophy of Probability, by 
Arthur Boutwood ; IV. The Relation of Mathematics to General Formal Logic, 
by Mrs. Sophie Bryant ; V. The Ethical Limits of Method in Philosophy, by G. 
F. Goldsbrough ; VI. Mr. McTaggart's ‘‘Studies in Hegelian Cosmology,” by G. 
E. Moore; VII. Mr. Bradley's Theory of Appearance, by H. W. Carr. 


D1 EMPIRISTISCHE GESCHICHTSAUFFASSUNG Davip HumEs MIT BERUCKSICHTIGUNG 
MODERNER METHODOLOGISCHER UND ERKENNTNISTHEORETISCHER PROBLEME. 
Eine philosophische Studie. Von Dr. /ulius Goldstein, Privatdozenten an 
der technischen Hochschule zu Darmstadt. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr- 
schen Buchhandlung. 1903. Pages, 57. Price, 1 M. 60. 


This brief study is concerned with a comparison of the philosophical points of 
view which underlie the philosophy of history of the eighteenth century, as ex- 
pounded by one of its greatest exponents, David Hume. Hume's Aistory of Eng- 
land marked an epoch in historical writing; it was empirical in its methods; it 
held ostensibly to facts, and emphasised very strongly the study of the sources. It 
exploded the reigning a #7zor7 theories and brought about a great extension of the 
domain of historical facts. And yet it was only the end of the 4ufkiérung, and 
not the beginning of a new period. A mighty work had been done, but it was phil- 
osophically meaningless. It involved a narrow, skeptical view of life, the outcome 
of the empiricism of the golden age of English philosophy. It knew no problems 
and no ideals, and looked upon nature and history as a purely empirical datum 
without meaning or significance. It remained for the literature and philosophy of 
Germany to make history the ideal and ennobling science which it became at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century,—to make it not only the offspring of empiri- 
cism, but also the offspring of reason. 


SCHILLERS PHILOSOPHISCHE SCHRIFTEN UND GEDICHTE. (Auswahl.) Zur Ejin- 
fihrung in seine Weltanschauung. Mit ausfiihrlicher Einleitung heraus- 
gegeben von Zugen Kihnemann. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr'schen Buch- 
handlung. 1902. Pages, 327. Price, 2 Marks. 

FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER'S MONOLOGEN. Kritische Ausgabe. Mit Einleitung, 
Bibliographie und Index. Von Friedrich Michael Schiele. Leipzig: Ver- 
lag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung. 1902. Pages, xlvi, 130. Price, 1.40 M. 


The literature of Germany in its golden period is distinguished from that of 
most other nations by having drawn inspiration and nutriment from contemporary 
philosophy. Both Goethe and Schiller were saturated with the philosophical 
thought of their period, and nearly all their more pretentious poetical works have 
a philosophical tinge. The present book of selections from Schiller'’s philosophical 
writings and poems will therefore be welcomed by all readers of German, and it is 
to be noted that the new curricula for the highest classes in the German gymna- 
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siums provide for a brief study of Schiller's philosophical writings. The editor of 
these selections, Dr. Eugene Kiihnemann, has thoroughly discussed Schiller’s phil- 
osophical attitude in his Introduction, and has endeavored to make his selections 
an organic whole by interpolating between them statements of Schleiermacher's 
poetical, artistic, and philosophical development between the years of their pro- 
duction. 

Schleiermacher’s Monologues has long been out of print, and hence practically 
inaccessible. Mr. Schiele has accordingly attempted to fill this gap in theological 
and philosophical literature by publishing a critical annotated edition of them. 
He has supplied a very complete bibliography of Schleiermacher’s philosophical 
ethics and has prepared a good index, thus making the work a useful one. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF ExpgcTaTion. By Clara M. Hitchcock. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1903. Pages, iv, 78. 

This brochure is one of the monograph supplements of 7he Psychologica 
Review and was submitted as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Yale. It is an attempt to show the nature and importance of the psychological 
process of expectation, and considers the ideational, sensational, and relational 
factors herein involved, as well as the affective-tone and the forms and function 
of expectation. The author classes expectation as immediate and mediate, the 
latter being divided into reproductive and constructive. She finds the process to 
be re-active and hence apperceptive, thus showing many of the characteristics of 
attention, conation, and volition, but belonging nevertheless rather to the intellec- 
tive than the emotional processes. As regards the relation of expectation to cau- 
sality, she concludes that all complete knowledge involves anticipation, and affirms 
that all rational expectation is knowledge. 


KantT’s LEHRE voM GLauBEN. Von Ernst Singer, Doktor der Philosophie. Mit 
einem Geleitwort von Prof. Dr. Hans Vaihinger. Leipzig: Verlag der 
Diirr’'schen Buchhandlung. 1903. Pages, xvii, 170. Price, 3 Marks. 

Dr. Sdnger's work received a prize from the philosophical faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, and now in its extended form he gives a complete historical and 
didactic treatment of the idea of faith as developed in Kant's philosophy. It is the 
author’s aim to expound Kant's philosophy of faith objectively and accurately, and 
to refrain from criticism save in so far as the material itself absolutely and logi- 
cally requires it. Not only have Kant's critical writings been drawn upon to this 
end, but his pre-critical productions have also been exploited. In his introductory 
note, Professor Vaihinger sketches the history of the treatment of Kant's idea of 
faith, which began twenty years ago with Ernst Laas’s monograph ‘' Kant’s Posi- 
tion in the History of the Conflict Between Science and Faith.” Dr. Vaihinger 
remarks that Kant was the first to make faith an integral component of philosophy 
itself, thus differing in his treatment of it from his predecessors. 
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Tue Principces oF Locic. By Herbert Austin Aikens, Ph. D., Leffingwell Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the College for Women of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1902. Pages, x, 489. 

Dr. Aikins has written a very satisfactory text-book of elementary logic. In 
simple language he has expounded not only the traditional logic, but also that 
broader and more flexible art of reasoning and of detecting of fallacies which the 
accumulated common sense of the world has made the patrimony of nearly every 
branch of human action and endeavor. Thus, in addition to the usual chapters on 
propositions, laws of thought, inference, the syllogism and its figures, deduction 
and induction, we have also chapters on the meaning of words and sentences, the 
use of single words and phrases, the uniformity of nature, the logic of science, 
statistics, averages, probabilities, observation and memory, discovery of past and 
future events, testimony, evidence, and the tests of truth. The ‘‘ algebra of logic” 
has been omitted altogether. The fourth figure of the syllogism has not appeared 
to the author to represent any distinct principle of reasoning, and has therefore in 
his judgment no proper place in the objective treatment of logic; but he has ex- 
plained nevertheless the traditional way of dealing with it. The author likewise 
lays special stress on his treatment of deduction, which he has approached from an 
altogether objective standpoint, similar to that assumed in the treatment of in- 
duction. 

The literature of logic has been well digested in this volume, and the numer- 
ous examples and illustrations which the author has culled from his own reading 
are pertinent. This text-book will undoubtedly meet with a favorable reception. 


Tue TuTorRIaAL ARITHMETIC. By W. P. Workman, M. A., B. Sc., Assisted by 
R. H. Chope, B. A. London: W. B. Clive. New York; Hinds & Noble, , 
Cooper Union. Pages, 553. Price, 3s. 6d., or $1.00. 

We have before called attention in 7ze Open Court to the admirable series of 
text-books published by the University Tutorial Press for the University Correspond- 
ence College of London, Eng. These books are especially adapted for self-instruc- 
tion and contain an abundance of good explanatory material which most books leave 
for the teacher to supply. The newest book of the series is Workman and Chope’s 
Arithmetic. While admittedly much hampered by the tyranny of the English ex- 
amination system, the barbarous system of weights and measures, and the traditional 
divorce of arithmetic and algebra, the authors have produced a very useful book. 
A logical and scientific treatise on arithmetic, unimpeachable in all formal respects, 
they do not pretend to give. But they have made amends for this by offering 
much valuable material that is entirely missing in the ordinary text-book and which 
teachers at least will be delighted to have. The ample sections on Approximations 
and Contracted Operations are something that was greatly needed. The treatment 
of factoring, of the multiplication of fractions, and of compound proportion is 
claimed by the authors as novel, and much prominence has been given to questions 
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of theory. With the several works of the type of this 7utorial Arithmetic now in 
the field, there is no excuse for backwardness in teaching arithmetic. 


Der NgEo-LAMARCKISMUS UND SEINE BEZIEHUNGEN zUM Darwinismus. Vortrag 
gehalten in der allgemeinen Sitzung der 74. Versammlung deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Aerzte in Karlsbad am 26. Sept. 1902, mit Anmerkungen und 
Zus&tzen herausgegeben von Dr. Richard von Wettstein, Professor an der 
Universitat Wien. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1903. Pages, 30. 


The papers epitomising the scientific research of the nineteenth century which 
were read at the Convention of the German Naturalists and Physicians at Ham- 
burg in 1901, were unanimous in the opinion that the theory of descent constituted 
the general signature of the inquiries of the hundred years just closed. One aspect 
only, in the opinion of Professor Wettstein, was not sufficiently emphasised, viz., 
the growing ascendency of the Lamarckian doctrine of evolution; and he has 
accordingly endeavored in the present pamphlet to make good this deficiency. He 
reviews the general situation, and as a botanist offers certain considerations from 
his own science to show that the Lamarckian principle is codrdinate in importance 
with the Darwinian. It is not possible to explain all the phenomena of the forma- 
tion of new species by either of these principles exclusively. The Lamarckian and 
Darwinian views are not incompatible, but are equally justified as explanatory fac- 
tors. Mutation and selection, inclusive of crossing, explain the rich variety of the 
organic world, but are insufficient to account for the gradual advancement of the 
general level of organisation. ‘‘In direct adaptation,” he says, ‘‘ we have a phe- 
nomenon which in response to the requirements of life brings about a gradual 
transformation of the organism, which, as the conditions of life are modified, pro- 
duce a differentiation of the organs, permitting uninfluenced organs to persist, 
though in a reduced or latent form.” 


Die DoGMEN DER ERKENNTNISTHEORIE. Von Fred Bon. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann. 1902. Pages, viii, 349. Price, 7 Marks. 

The preface of Mr. Bon's work is an allegory. The form of exposition is a 
dialogue somewhat in the fashion of Berkeley,—a style of writing now slightly anti- 
quated, but not without its importance. The spokesmen are Misodogmos and 
Episthemos, who is Mr. Bon himself in disguise. The discussions take the form of 
criticisms of (1) the Berkeley dogma, (2) the Aristotelian and Hume dogma, (3) the 
Kant dogma, (4) the Locke dogma, and (5) the Descartes postulate. The study of 
the works of these great epistemologists has led Mr. Bon to the conclusion that 
knowing in the epistemological sense is fundamentally different from knowing in 
the scientific sense, and that therefore the propositions which have been estab- 
lished as correct with regard to the one have no application whatever for the other. 
The dogmas of epistemology have, in fine, made it impossible for the results of 
epistemological research to hold good for the individual sciences. The solution is 
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to be found in a thorough analysis of the different concepts of knowledge and in 
the progression, not from dogmatism to criticism, but from an uncritical to a crit- 
ical dogmatism. 


Diz Leure vom Denxen. Zur Ergdnzung der naturwissenschaftlichen Psycho- 
logie in Anwendung auf die Geisteswi haften. Von Adolf Bastian, 
1. Teil. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmler. 1903. Pp., 214. Price, M. 5. 


Dr. Bastian, the Nestor of German ethnology, sends from Ceylon this first 
volume of his 7rveat?se on Thought, which is to form the supplement and the cul- 
mination of his labors in the field of ethnic psychology. Just as the author has 
circumnavigated the physical globe, so likewise (in thought) he has simultaneously 
circumnavigated the intellectual globe, and, after having observed it in all the 
phases of its growth, he here proposes to describe its true nature. His method is 
the comparative genetic, and it stands to reason that with his enormous learning 
and experience he will have many apt and suggestive things to say. 

The volume is said by both author and publisher to be a typographical cur7- 
osum. But when we reflect that it was a German book by Bastian set in an Eng- 
lish office by Singhalese and Tamilian compositors, we shall be charitable in our 
judgment of the result. This combination is verily one difficult to ‘‘ beat.” But 
the contestants have proved their mastery of the situation, and the book is in our 
opinion a very creditable performance. We have seen many a worse come from 
Germany itself. 


EssalS DE PHILOSOPHIE GENERALE. COURS DE PHILOSOPHIE. Par Charles Dunan, 
Professeur de philosophie au Collége Stanislas, Docteur és lettres. Paris: 
Librairie Ch. Delagrave. 1902. Pages, vi, 838. Price, 10 francs. 


The aim which the author of this work had in view is to connect by a rational 
bond the fundamental doctrines of the traditional philosophy, viz., the existence of 
a personal God, free will with moral responsibility, and the existence of a life other 
than that which we now live in this sensible world. He has sought to support 
these doctrines by the established certainties of both empiricism and science. He 
has shunned the so-called demonstrations of ‘‘common sense" and endeavored to 
supply in their place a systematic groundwork which will satisfy at once the scien- 
tific and the philosophical reason. The arrangement of the work is that of the 
ordinary manuals of ‘‘ mental science,” so called. 


Die KritTik DES INTELLEcTS. Positive Erkenntnistheorie. Von Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1902. Pages, ix, 166. 


With the present critique of the intellect, the exposition of Ratzenhofer’s phil- 
osophical system, which he terms ‘‘ Monistic Positivism," finds its virtual conclu- 
sion. He warns the reader not to confound his positivism with that of Comte or 
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Spencer, although both these systems also ostensibly seek to reach the truth by 
way of positive facts, while actually basing many of their conclusions on opinions 
and desires. His positivism suppresses everything subjective, and abides only by 
what is provable, non-contradictory, and verifiable by flawless demonstration. But 
though the author regards his system as concluded in its philosophical aspect, its 
empirical development is still subject to the progress of science. It is, therefore, 
as a view of the world, in its author's opinion imperishable; and it has the addi- 
tional advantage of being practical, having found its realisation in a system of 
sociology, already partly expounded by the author in its theoretical phases and 
now awaiting attack in its practical aspects in a forthcoming volume. 


La LOGIQUE MORBIDE: L’ANALYSE MENTALE. Par NW. Vaschide et Cl. Vurpas. 
Préface par Th. Ribot. Paris: F. R. de Rudeval et Cie. 1903. Pages, 
xxviii, 268. Price, 4 Francs. ; 

In the preface which he has prefixed to this work, M. Ribot briefly reviews 
the psychological researches which are now encroaching upon the hitherto exclu- 
sive domain of logic. Logic, in his view, is subordinate to psychology, or is at 
most a detached province in which the prevailing questions are studied under a 
different aspect. Deduction, induction, and even analogy, he contends, do not ex- 
haust all the methods of reasoning. There are other methods, imperfect and 
mixed, the common product of thought, emotion, and will. These are the real 
discursive processes which are involved in all religious, moral, political, and zs- 
thetic belief, and the theoretical and practical importance of these cruder forms of 
reasoning is in no need of demonstration. Possibly, he says, studies on this sub- 
ject should be called ‘' psychology of reasoning" rather than logic. But however 
this may be, these studies should be pursued. Moreover, for psychology correct 
or incorrect reasonings do not exist. Psychology is concerned simply with discur- 
sive procedures of the mind. The most manifest sophisms are as much reasonings 
in the psychological sense as are the reasonings of mathematics. 

Now, such a study is the present work of MM. Vaschide and Vurpas, which 
under the title of /orbid Logic is to take up in several volumes the subjects of 
mental analysis, morbid syllogism, morbid emotion, and morbid intellectual crea- 
tion. The present volume is concerned exclusively with ‘‘mental analysis” so 
called, and is to serve as an introduction to the volumes to follow. By ‘‘ mental 
analysis” the authors understand a sort of ‘‘ psychological rumination,” which 
dwells upon all the details of the internal life of the subject and on all the happen- 
ings of his social and cosmical environment ; it is even in its feeblest form the first 
step toward the abnormal, the first stage in morbid evolution. The healthy normal 
man suffers himself to live physically and morally without studying himself and 
without watching himself live, at least any more than is necessary. But the mo- 
ment the demon of analysis possesses him, it is impossible to say to what lengths 
it will lead him. Here the pathological cases, which are very variable in scope, 
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begin, and it is these that MM. Vaschide and Vurpas study under the four heads 
of ‘‘Somatic Introspection,” ‘‘ Mental Introspection," ‘‘ Delirious Introspection,” 
and ‘‘Delirious Philosophising.” The tendency to analysis, when it transcends a 
certain stage, will inevitably, according to the authors, end in mental disintegra- 
tion. 


Is THERE Revicious Liperty By /. /. De Groot. Separate Re- 
print from the ‘‘ Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin.” Jahrgang V. Abth. I.: Ostasiatische Studien. Berlin: Reichs- 
druckerei. 1902. 


Professor De Groot answers the question in the negative. He quotes the im- 
perial edicts which prohibit the practice of any heretical faith and gives an account 
of the use made of them against Buddhism and Taoism. Both religions maintain 
themselves in spite of the hostile attitude of Confucianism which alone is the offi- 
cial form of orthodox faith. The fitfulness of the Chinese government with which 
it now enforces, now relaxes, the severity of the law changes nothing in the real 
state of things. Under these conditions Christianity can, of course, be maintained 
only by the protection of the foreign powers. 


L'HOMME DE GENIE. Par Cesare Lombroso. Traduit sur la sixiéme édition ita- 
lienne par Fr. Colonna D’ Istria, Agrégé de Philosophie et M. Calderini. 
Avec 15 planches hors texte. Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 15, Rue de Saints- 
Péres. Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1903. Pages, xxvi, 916. Price, 12 francs. 


The success of this very interesting and now famous work could not be better 
attested than by the appearance of the numerous editions of it in many languages. 
The present third French edition has been translated from the sixth Italian edi- 
tion, and contains fifteen plates, among which we may note the comparison of the 
brains of geniuses and workingmen, the handwriting of geniuses, paranoic art and 
furniture, and portraits of men and women of genius. 


STUDIEN ZUR WERTTHEORIE. Von Robert Eisler. Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker 
& Humblot. 1902. Pages, xii, 112. Price, 3 Marks. 


Mr. Robert Eisler published last year a group of original and systematic Stud- 
tes on the Theory of Values. He was originally led to his investigations by in- 
quiries in the history and philosophy of art, but was afterwards impelled to under- 
take a methodological and epistemological study of the theory of the judgments of 
values generally, entirely apart from their esthetic applications. The study of 
values has taken independent form of late, and has given rise to wide-spread dis- 
cussions, among which those of Mr. Eisler will be accounted not the least consider- 
able. He has dedicated in a pleasing and original manner the three divisions of 
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his book to Mach, Héfler, and Gurlitt, authors whose thoughts in some way formed 
the suggestion or occasion for his remarks. © 


ERKENNTNISTHEORIE UND PSYCHOLOGIE DES ERKENNENS. Von Dr. Broder Chris- 
tiansen. Hanau: Verlag von Clauss & Feddersen. 1902. Pages, iv, 48. 
Price, 1 M. 50. 

The author attempts in this little pamphlet to lay down the lines of demarka- 
tion between theory of knowledge and psychology of knowledge. These sciences 
are concerned with the same object, but, owing to the historical situation which 
now leans heavily toward psychology, epistemology has emerged from all conflicts 
with less than its due share of glory. The author expresses his indebtedness to 
the following philosophers: Descartes, Kant, Fichte, Miinsterberg, Rickert, and 
Windelband. 


NOTES. 


Professor Gunkel traces the ideal of a Christ, which was superadded to the 
historical Jesus by the early Christians, to Babylonian sources, and in doing so 
discovers a number of mythological traits, among which the most remarkable ones 
are Christ's sojourn in Hell for three days and a half and his resurrection, bring- 
ing with him some of the denizens of the pit. In speaking of the three and a half 
days frequently mentioned in Apocalyptic literature, Professor Gunkel calls atten- 
tion to the fact that it is a figure ‘‘ derived from the life of the sun-god,” being ‘‘ the 
time during which winter prevails.” But I venture to suggest that it is simply the 
figure denoting any cycle. Sometimes it is also employed in a mystical way of ad- 
dition as 1-++2--}, but at any rate it always signifies a cycle, and obviously is 
nothing but the old number =, the Babylonian mode of approximating the relation 
between diameter and circumference which was employed for the calculation of 
the circumference of the circle, accordingly also for cycles. 


Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff publishes in the Archiv fur systematische Philoso- 
Dphie an essay in which he proposes to replace metaphysics by emphysics. Start- 
ing from the Kantian position, he protests against the proposition that the thing- 
in-itself is unknowable, and thinks that the reaction which set in after Kant has 
the significance of being the expression of a deep dissatisfaction with the situation, 
which blocks the road to metaphysical knowledge. While clinging to Monotheism, 
he considers that there is truth in Pantheism, and claims that Vedantism contains 
a deeper truth than Kantism. He objects to the idea that there is a world behind 
a world, but insists on the proposition so strongly emphasised by Goethe, that there 
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is a world within, and this is the key to metaphysics which for that reason had 
better be called emphysics. 


The fifth session of the Harvard Summer School of Theology will be held in 
Cambridge, Mass., from July 7 to July 23 of this year. The object of the school 
is ‘‘to provide a place where clergymen and students of theology may gather for 
the study of subjects which have intrinsic and current theological interest, and 
where they may feel the inspiration which comes from direct contact with the best 
and most recent results of modern scholarship.” The subject for the present ses- 
sion is ‘‘ Principles of Education in the Work of the Church.” The libraries and 
other collections of Harvard University, including the Semitic Museum, will be 
open to students of the Summer School. Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
the Rev. Robert S. Morison, Divinity Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
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